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PREFACE 


This book is intended as an essay in philosophy, not in the history 
of ideas or in philosophical scholarship. I have therefore used 
footnotes very sparingly. They occur only to give precise authority 
for references in the text to theories which might not otherwise 
be sufficiently identifiable—in effect, theories published within the 
present century. The book is meant, too, as a fresh approach to 
its subject, not as an introduction to recognised problems and stand¬ 
points therein. But in writing it I have aimed to interest educated 
laymen as well as professional philosophers. And so I have tried 
to avoid hedging the argument with minor definitions and qualifica¬ 
tions that might tend to obscure its main direction. I am well aware 
that in this respect no book can fully satisfy both lay and professional 
readers. But I have sought to afford as much satisfaction as I think 
each should allow the other in a book aimed to interest both. 

Publication of the book has been much facilitated by the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, which has guaranteed a large 
part of the cost. I wish to express my sincerest gratitude to the 
Trust for this. 

I have included in Chapter II a few short passages (amounting to 
about half a page in all) from an article I published in Philosophy in 
July, 1951, and I wish to thank the editor of that journal for per¬ 
mission to do so. I am grateful to Principal T. M. Knox for some 
penetrating comments on an earlier draft of certain sections of 
chapters IV and V. Dr. D. Daiches Raphael helped me greatly by 
reading the whole book in manuscript and suggesting numerous 
improvements. Mr. P. L. Heath read both the manuscript and the 
proofs, and I owe a very great deal to the many discussions I have 
had with him over a number of years on almost every point raised 
in the book. I have no doubt been helped by many others besides 
in ways of which I am not fully conscious and which I cannot 
therefore acknowledge. But for the final text of the book I alone 
take any responsibility. 

The proofs have also been read by my wife, to whom the book 
is dedicated. 

L.J.C. 

Dundee, 

14.iv.54. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE MATTER AND METHOD OF 

SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

( 1 ) 

My problem is a problem of all who are not hermits. We are born 
into a pattern of human living which we have not designed. Whether 
we accept the pattern or seek instead to mould it to our preferences, 
we come into conflict with some at least of our two thousand 
million fellows. We are forced to think of their preferences as well 
as of our own, and to argue the merits or demerits of various pro¬ 
posals for reconciling the two. But how shall we conduct these 
arguments ? Should we proclaim the unique righteousness of our 
own standards, for instance, while expecting to debate reasonably 
with those who do not share them ? May we insist on the demo¬ 
cratic need to decentralize sovereign power, and yet at the same time 
support the creation of new government departments ? Can we 
invoke international law without casting off the allegiance claimed 
from us by our national rulers ? In short, to what principles can we 
properly appeal in such arguments, and to what policies do we 
commit ourselves by so appealing ? I take these two questions to 
constitute the focal problem of social philosophy, and I shall try to 
answer them with particular respect to the criteria of arguments 
about our several nations’ foreign policies. 

I speak of social, rather than political, philosophy because political 
organization is not the only pattern of human association in which 
a person may And himself engaged. There were no sovereign states 
—no independent, centralized governments—in thirteenth-century 
Europe, for instance. Of course, anyone dazzled by the glory of 
fifth-century Athens, or hired to justify the power of a Renaissance 
monarch, would understandably be tempted to identify social 
philosophy with the critique of political argument. And this 
identification, which I shall call the Political Obsession, has even 
established itself in the titles of some modern university departments. 
But the Political Obsession is now dangerously misleading, as I shall 
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show (III, 6 and V, 3), because the political model is much less 
perfectly exemplified by modern nations. There are no longer any 
sovereign states of the type that existed in Europe from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. Those theorists who continue to write 
as if there were, and therefore call themselves “political” philo¬ 
sophers, are as short-sighted as Aristotle, who, though tutor to 
Alexander of Macedon—the originator of Hellenistic empire—still 
thought that the city-state provided the only pattern of civilized 

living. _ 

Moreover, my enquiry is social philosophy, rather than social 

science. We cannot sensibly debate the merits of our country’s 
foreign policy, for instance, without learning both the brute facts 
of the world situation and also whatever future developments in it 
can be predicted with that degree of probability on which we choose 
to rely. But, though we may use scientific findings in the course of 
our arguments, it is no business of social science to usurp the 
philosophical task of discussing how far we should so use them or 
of examining what other considerations we may cite without 
committing ourselves to policies which we prefer to reject. I shall 
show later (III, 7 and 8) how erroneous is the recurrent belief—the 
Scientific Obsession, which Marx shared with the earlier Plato and 
Bentham with Hobbes—that the main practical problems of organ¬ 
ized living can be conclusively solved by a theoretical science of 
human nature or group-relationships. 


( 2 ) 

Perhaps someone will object that, if social philosophy is not a 
science, its conclusions must be fetched by an intellectual magic out 
of the thin air of our private speculations. “They would then carry 
no other warrant”, urges this objector, “than that of our own pre¬ 
ferences and our personal authority, if any. And there is little point 
in trying to solve the problem of social philosophy at all if its 
solution cannot achieve a higher status. You, for instance, would 
be proposing to test the validity of arguments for this or that 
social policy, which this or that individual prefers, by reference to 
principles which are vouched for only by the preference of other 
individuals like yourself.” 

But there are at least three precepts of philosophical method to 
which it would be difficult for any comparatively open-minded 
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person to refuse agreement. And by adhering to these precepts 
I shall ensure that the conclusions of my social philosophy rise 
above the level of individual prejudice without my arrogating for 
them the inappropriate status of science. 

In the first place, it is obviously futile to propose principles which 
a considerable number of our fellows have never either implicitly 
or explicitly accepted. All two thousand million of us are living 
on a single planet in a single communin’, as I shall later (V, 1) 
emphasize, of commerce, communication and welfare. For I call 
a group of people a “community” so far as they depend on each 
other for their means of living, so that one community can exist 
inside another, like the community named “London”, for instance, 
inside the community named “England”. Our world community, 
therefore, of which all smaller communities are now a part, is a 
social fact, not a metaphysical hypothesis. It is not a Stoic common¬ 
wealth, the citizens of which have reason alone in common, nor 
a theistic kingdom in which the subjects share nothing but a heavenly 
Father. Our conversation, our printing presses, and the atmosphere 
itself are full of the interchange of our ideas. A boom on the 
Australian wool-market or a cholera epidemic in Egypt are matters 
of close practical concern to all humanity. And a man can travel 
round the global habitat of the human community more easily, 
more quickly, and more safely than he could go from London to 
York in sixteenth-century England, though world society lacks a 
centralized system of government like that which England then 
enjoyed. Accordingly, so far as anyone wishes to be able to reason 
with another member or group of members of this community 
about their many matters of common concern, he must share a 
framework of thought which is actually or potentially common to 
all who reciprocate that wish. 

Of course, some theorists deny the possibility of such a framework, 
available to communists and liberals, Catholics and Buddhists, 
Chinese and Europeans, alike. Yet this pessimism is at least prima 
facie belied by the persistence with which the public speeches of 
statesmen, the sermons of priests and journalists, and the whole 
motley of ideological propaganda, presuppose the existence of some 
common principles of social argument to which they can all appeal. 
The successful working of even one international institution, like 
the Universal Postal Union, seems enough to suggest that these 
pessimistic theorists may be as short-sighted as the seventeenth- 
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century thinkers who denied that Catholics and Protestants shared 
any intellectual basis for co-citizenship in a single sovereign state. 

Equally short-sighted are the optimists who seek to universalize 
the particular creeds which their parties, churches, or nations have 
severally inherited from the time when they were first articulated 
by some great social philosopher. For neither Aquinas nor Locke, 
for instance, neither Marx nor J. S. Mill, foresaw the whole pattern of 
twentieth-century life. Indeed, the modern world community has 
come so quickly into being through the triumphs of latter-day 
technology that it is not surprising to find many theorists out of 
gear with their human environment. 


( 3 ) 

It follows from this first precept of method that the conclusions 
of a social philosophy and their supporting arguments must be 
translatable into every language that is widely spoken or written 
to-day. They must be equally valid in all such languages. There 
could be, for instance, a philosophy of middle-class southern- 
English thought which might interest many. It would be quite 
different from a grammar of middle-class southern-English language, 
for it might claim that a statement like “Liberty is the perpetuation 
of aristocratic privilege” is good grammar though bad philosophy. 
But some parts of such a philosophy would be difficult to express 
convincingly in Ciceronian Latin or modern Russian, for instance, 
and their validity would be relative in time and place to the small 
community with which they were concerned. The middle-class 
southern English have many thoughtways, like their conception of 
liberty, which they do not share with Cato and which he would have 
been as slow to accept as most modern Russians are. What I seek, 
however, is not a parochial but an international philosophy. Of 
course, there may be primitive tribes in New Guinea or elsewhere 
whose languages are still too poor to express some of the thought- 
ways which are common to the rest of mankind. But as they become 
integrated into the world community by trade and education they 
cannot avoid enriching their own languages, or learning others, in 
order to remedy this deficiency. Unless they did so, they would be 
unable, for instance, even to voice their interests by making re¬ 
presentations to visiting missions of the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council. 
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It follows too that social philosophers are not concerned with 
principles of thought which are employed only by the members of 
a learned profession and those whom they directly influence. Even 
if all lawyers, for instance, were agreed on a definition by which to 
tell of a given set of rules for human conduct whether or not it is 
also a legal system, I should not on that account be forced to accept 
this definition. I shall show later (III, 1—5) how a man may need 
to use a word like “law” in some specialized sense while acting as 
a lawyer, though as a voter or journalist he may use it in a less 
restricted meaning. It is therefore a great mistake to believe, say, 
that experts in Russian or Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence are necessarily 
best capable of determining the status of international law outside 
their national courts. A social philosopher need not even ape the 
sociologists if, for instance, some of them tend to use the word 
“class” in a specially restricted sense of their own, though he may 
sometimes have to draw attention to such a usage in order to avoid 
confusion. Every skill or science has its technical terms, and it 
may often be worthwhile to study the structure of this terminology. 
But the validity of such philosophical studies is relative to the skill 
or science which they concern. And social philosophy is concerned 
with the thoughtways of men and women as ordinary members of 
whatever community they inhabit, irrespective of their various skills 
and specialisations. Only in non-technical language can they discuss 
widely with one another the merits of different social policies. So 
that a social philosopher is directly interested in technical usages 
only so far as they have entered into everyday speech. 

( 4 ) 

Someone may object that this precept of method precludes us 
from proposing to universalize principles which are not yet in 
general use or from suggesting altogether new frameworks for 
social argument, even when the value of such recommendations 
could easily be demonstrated to any comparatively open-minded 
person. “Why shackle your philosophy to the status quo in human 
thought”, he might urge, “when new situations demand new 
intellectual fashions ?” 

But consider. Either we can easily prove to anyone the value of 
some novel principle, or we cannot. If we cannot, then, unless we 
have the resources to impose our philosophy by force or other 
modes of irrational conversion, we shall merely increase the babel 
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of conflicting principles. We shall thus aggravate the problem of 
social philosophy, not solve it. And that is why it is futile to advo¬ 
cate, as does Northrop, 1 a synthesis—not the highest common 
factor, but the lowest common multiple—of the best elements in 
existing ideologies. On the other hand, if everyone agrees that wc 
can easily prove some apparently novel principle to be valuable, 
it cannot be wholly novel. It must already be implicitly justified 
by some other generally-accepted thoughtway, and our task is 
simply to show how the latter commits us to it. 

This is often an important task for philosophers—to bring out 
into the full light of consciousness what our outlook on life entails. 
Perhaps Bodin’s theory of sovereignty, for instance, showed up the 
hitherto unclearly recognized principles of political justice which 
were entailed by the sixteenth-century acceptance of centralized 
monarchies. But Bodin’s theory was not an innovation of the sort 
which it would have been if he had suggested, say, that the Buddhist 
ideal of non-violence, as practised by the Indian king Asoka, 
afforded a proper model for the Renaissance monarchs of France. 
Bodin was a philosopher, not a preacher. 

Hence there is at least one reason—and I shall shortly (I, 6) suggest 
another—why a philosopher, if he does his job successfully, does 
not leave the reasoning-patterns of his fellow men unchanged. But, 
if he does create such new fashions of conscious thinking within 
his community, he only succeeds in this through a penetrating 
analysis of its existing thoughtways. He may even have to coin 
new words or use old words in new meanings, compelling his 
translators to do likewise, in order to crystallize the hitherto vaguely 
grasped implications of what he analyses. I shall give (V, 4) the 
name of “mundiaiism”, for instance, to the system of social policy 
entailed by thorough-going respect for international law. But my 
argument would be quite upset if my conception of mundiaiism 
were a complete innovation. 

On the other hand, another objector might think my precept of 
universality, so far from being too narrow and rigid, was altogether 
too broad and flexible. “Is a belief true”, he might ask, “because 
everyone holds it ? If so, the earth, for instance, must once have 
been flat, for everybody once believed it so ! Is a practice good, 
because everyone approves of it ? If so, slavery must once have 
been good, for everyone approved of it in the ancient world 1” 

(1) F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of Rost and West, 1946, ch. xii. 
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But the first half of such an objection wou^M^ake tft£tffji of 
my enquiry. I am not seeking to compile a list of universally held 
beliefs about matters of fact, for the unanimity about them would 
certainly be no guarantee of their truth. My aim is to enquire if 
any criteria of social policies are in universal esteem, for such a 
unanimity, if it exists, guarantees that certain policies at least should 
be acceptable to all reasonable people. Social philosophy is not 
primarily interested in beliefs about what is already the case, but 
in how people decide what to do next. 

Certainly, if everybody on earth did agree that some such criteria 
were right, this would be no proof that inhabitants of other planets— 
if there are any—also think them right. But we should obviously 
be foolish not to take advantage of such unanimity for settling our 
own affairs. We cannot without self-contradiction deny the value 
of what all human beings on earth, including ourselves, hold to be 
valuable, though, of course, our reasons for holding it valuable may 
differ. When anyone says “This is good because everyone holds 
it good”, it is absurd to disagree with him if by the word “because” 
he means to represent a logical necessity like that expressed in 
“This is an animal because I know it’s a dog”. But if he means to 
cite reasons, as in “This is an animal because I know it moves”, it 
would not be at all absurd to deny the validity of his reasoning. 
And I wish the main argument of this book to be interpreted on the 
former, not the latter, model. For my precepts of philosophical 
method are not intended as the major premisses of arguments about 
social policy, but as ways of determining which premisses to use, 
and what models of reasoning to follow, in such arguments. 


( 5 ) 

The second precept of philosophical method with which I expect 
no serious disagreement is to select only those generally accepted 
thoughtways which are consistent with one another. We want to 
know to what we are committing ourselves by resting our arguments 
about social policy on the appeal to a certain set of principles. But 
if some of these principles are mutually incompatible we should be 
committing ourselves to every conceivable policy. For consider. 
If we were to accept, for instance, both that international law must 
always be respected and also that every national government has 
a right to defend its vital interests as it sees fit, we should be asserting 
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a contradiction. We should be claiming both that national govern¬ 
ments ought always to be subordinate to international law and also 
that they sometimes ought not to be so. But to assert any such 
contradiction is to abandon all discrimination. If there is no bar 
to logical inconsistency within a single system of thought there is 
no bar to anything. Even Marxists, who hold that one series of 
historical events can contradict (conflict with) another, would be 
shocked to find any logical inconsistency in the text of The 
Communist Manifesto. And principles which do not discriminate 
are of no use as criteria. They support no arguments because they 
support all. 

Of course, few people, if any, think consistently all the time. 
And some hold consistency a greater virtue than do others. Perhaps 
most Scots and French, say, differ from most English in this respect. 
Perhaps therefore philosophers, who have generally taken it that 
their professional task imposes on them an ideal of consistency, are 
more esteemed in some countries than in others. But, however 
popular a certain degree of irrationality may be amongst some, it 
affords no basis for discussion with their more rationally-minded 
fellows about matters of common concern. No sane adult is wholly 
unaccustomed to reasoning, and no section of the world community 
always employs wholly illogical procedures for settling its private 
affairs. So that the ideal of logical consistency is to some extent 
at least accepted by all, while there are many who would reject the 
claim that irrationality may even have an occasional value in or¬ 
ganised human life. Those who occasionally and unconcernedly 
indulge in illogicalities amid the security of a habitual tolerance, as 
the English are often reputed by foreigners to do, afford no justifica¬ 
tion for the belief that the world community might see some ad¬ 
vantage for itself in the spread of unreason. The deliberate cultiva¬ 
tion of irrationality is not at all an English practice and may lead 
to much less acceptable consequences, as the history of Nazism has 
shown. “England is not governed by logic, but by acts of parlia¬ 
ment”, said an English judge. But Hitler’s Germany was governed 
by the lust for power. 

( 6 ) 

A critic may ask, however, why I list consistency as a second 
precept of method if it is in fact to some extent accepted by all as 
an ideal. “Why do you not economize”, he might ask, “by sub- 
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suming it as a corollary under your first precept ? You would then 
show even more simply how modern social philosophy can have no 
truck with the preachers of irrationalism.” 

My answer to this question would be to point out that few people, 
if any, always live up to their ideal of consistency. It is impossible 
on that account for a philosopher to embrace all their common 
thoughtways. If he takes over their other conflicting principles he 
must abandon respect for consistency, and if he maintains the latter 
he is limited in what else he can take over. Hence, not only must 
consistency be held an independent precept of philosophical method, 
but also we need a third precept to control which particular set of 
mutually consistent principles should be selected, if more than one 
such selection is possible. For, now that intellectual research is 
no longer dominated by the unique prestige of Euclidean geometry, 
we should not be unwilling to allow the possibility of alternative 
social philosophies, just as there are alternative geometries. But, 
whereas a geometrician can make available any number of alter¬ 
native space-languages for use as the occasion demands, one for 
astronomy, say, and another for carpentry, social philosophers must 
make a choice and recommend only one system of thought. A social 
policy, like the nationalization of coal-mining, for instance, may 
affect the lives of many generations and the execution of many other 
programmes. We cannot, therefore, vary the system of criteria by 
which we judge the value of these policies. There is so intricate a 
continuity throughout all the affairs of any modern community that, 
so far as we wish to be consistent in our judgements, we must employ 
the same framework of thought throughout. We can be astronomers 
in the morning and carpenters in the afternoon, for instance, but 
we should be very eccentric to vary from Marxism to Thomism 
within the same period. 

It follows that a philosopher to whom his fellows pay any atten¬ 
tion may, on this account too, bring about some change in their 
thoughtways. Not only will he make them aware of hitherto 
unrecognized commitments which their patterns of reasoning imply, 
as I have already suggested (I, 4), but also he may persuade them to 
discard certain features of their intellectual outlook which are in¬ 
consistent with the rest. It is misleading to suggest, therefore, as 
have Collingwood 2 and Ryle 3 , for instance, that the philosopher 

(2) R. G. Collingwood, An Essay on Metaphysics, 1940, p. 49. 

(3) G. Ryle on 4 Ordinary Language" in Philosophical Kevicw Uii (1953), p. 167ff. 
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only analyses and reports, and that he never selects and recommends. 
These two recent professors of metaphysics at Oxford, in holding, 
respectively, that philosophy is a history of basic presuppositions, 
or a geography of logical space, have exaggerated the consistency 
of less coherent thinkers than themselves. Against such views it 
would be a useful corrective to point out that philosophy is as much 
like town-planning as it is like drawing maps or writing history. 
Philosophers are as close to being moralists as to being logicians 
or sociologists. The precepts of consistency and universality, 
respectively, reflect only the latter two ways in which philosophy 
seems to resemble other intellectual pursuits. Indeed, while the 
recommendations of a philosopher of science can for the most part 
have no more than an indirect bearing on the conduct of public 
affairs although they may change the procedure of many scientists, 
the social philosopher enters directly into the arena of social con¬ 
troversy to the extent that he is recommending and not merely 
reporting. His only aloofness derives from the generality of his 
theories, which concern not the immediate details of communal 
organization but the principles by which to assess the merits of 
different organizational policies. So that a successful social philo¬ 
sopher, like Locke or Marx, changes his world as well as 
describes it. 

( 7 ) 

My third precept of method will therefore be to select that system 
of thought which does least to impede the reasoned discussion of 
conflicting social policies. Since it is arguments about social policy 
which call social philosophy, as I conceive it, into being, it would be 
self-contradictory for social philosophers to obstruct them in any 
way. In any case there is now hardly anyone in public life in any 
country who openly advocates that internal or external disputes 
should be settled by violence or dictation even though debate, 
negotiation or arbitration might produce a settlement to which all 
parties would consent. And those who do so covertly are never 
averse to using rational procedures, through submitting the issue 
to an elected parliament, for instance, when it is in their own in¬ 
terests to employ them. 

Of course, this precept, unlike the other two, would be less 
relevant to, say, the philosophy of mind. There too the philosopher 
seeks to disentangle a consistent set of generally-accepted thought- 
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ways. But if faced with the need for a principle on which to choose 
between several such sets—between an empiricist theory of mind 
like Ryle’s, 4 for instance, and the psycho-physical parallelism of 
Descartes—he would not help his readers much by enquiring which 
theory did least to impede the reasoned discussion of conflicting 
social policies. An empiricist would have some advantage on this 
score, in so far as his theory leaves less of the world an intrinsically 
unobservable mystery about which we must always lack publicly 
verifiable knowledge. But the philosopher of mind would more 
immediately assist his readers to make their own choice if instead 
he applied another precept. He might enquire, for instance, which 
theory better helped psychologists to construct predictively fertile 
hypotheses, or which theory gave greater encouragement to religious 
belief. Accordingly, I do not suggest that my third precept con¬ 
stitutes an obviously sufficient method of selection in every field of 
philosophy, though I should be reluctant to accept any theory of 
mind, or any analysis of physical science, which it ruled out. I shall 
just go on the assumption that it is necessary and sufficient for this 
purpose in social philosophy. 


( 8 ) 

Someone acquainted with the history of human thought may 
object that a philosophy ruled by this precept expects what is 
humanly impossible. “Men and women are not mechanically 
logical computers, but creatures of habit and feeling. Your pathetic 
faith in the possibility of social rationalism, if it ever gained any 
popularity, would inevitably produce a romantic reaction when its 
error became apparent. Why dally with Voltaire when Hegel is 
round the corner ?” 

But I am far from suggesting that all sane adults would always 
support and oppose the same social policies as each other, if only 
they were sufficiently enlightened by science and philosophy. I am 
not urging that it is only a lack of knowledge which causes or ex¬ 
cuses their present disagreements. Indeed, I shall show later 
(II, 3 and III, 7 and 8) that the Scientific Obsession is false on both 
relevant counts. There can be no universally valid proof of any 
hypothesis which either predicts or prescribes one basic motive of 
human action. We can never close the controversies of social life 
(4) G. Kyle, The Concept of Mind, 1949. 
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about the comparative importance, for instance, of economic welfare 
or spiritual salvation with a degree of theoretical finality like that 
with which phlogiston and animal spirits have been driven from the 
text-books of natural science. 

Indeed, the manifest falsity of the Scientific Obsession does much 
to fix the form in which the problem of social philosophy appears 
most acute to-day. We have to disentangle what principles of 
thought are accepted by all members of the world community as 
criteria of arguments about social policy at a time when the several 
schools of social thought within this community seem manifestly 
irreconcilable. Worse still, these conflicting ideologies are not 
merely the chatter of publicists and the credos of political parties. 
They are also championed by the armed force of governments, 
which will concede nothing on points of principle. The several 
thoughtways which these governments uphold have all been long 
since articulated. The different principles on which they claim the 
allegiance of their subjects are known and published. Those philo¬ 
sophers who busy themselves to-day with political theory can do 
no more now than put a contemporary 7 gilding on the lilies of Locke, 
say, or Marx, analyze their differences, and either attempt an eclectic 
synthesis or criticize one from the point of view of the other. There 
is no room for a new philosophy of political obligation, because the 
only political revolutions which are commonly advocated are from 
one to another of the already established systems of government. 
What we need now is not a new theory of political obligation, but 
a disclosure of the few common thoughtways which make possible 
the organized co-existence within one world community of armed 
governments adhering to conflicting principles of political obliga¬ 
tion. 

My third precept of method is aimed at such a disclosure. Hence 
I neither assume nor preach the eventual unanimity of all enlightened 
men and women, but build my theory on the probability of their 
continued discord, which I shall also claim (V, 6) to be not without 
social value. Thus I am far from the optimistic rationalism of the 
Encyclopaedists, but I do not choose to react from their error in the 
Hegelian fashion. I do not predict or prescribe that we count on 
our own inevitable self-righteousness, whether as nations or as 
classes, and fight our neighbours till we can force all our ways and 
wishes upon them. I choose to suggest instead that we should act 
with greater maturity. We should accept the large area of discord 
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which we cannot alter, and seek to cultivate whatever common 
ground our thought shares with that of our neighbours. 


( 9 ) 

Perhaps a critic of my third precept would still not be satisfied. 
“I can see now”, he might continue, “how your rationalism differs 
from that of the European Enlightenment so far as you admit a 
possible plurality of social standards and content yourself with 
seeking only a limited area of unanimity. But does not this pluralistic 
rationalism simply refute itself? You propose to select that system 
of social thought which does least to impede the reasoned discussion 
of social policies. Accordingly, if your programme ever achieved 
a worthwhile measure of success it would show that r pason- is-the 
basic factor in human conduct. But your pluralism relies on the 
impossibility of proving the truth of any theory about such a basic 
factor.” 

By “reasoned discussion” I mean a controversy where each 
participant seeks to persuade his opponents by uttering arguments 
that are only cogent if all participants share some common principles 
of thought to which these arguments appeal. In a parliamentary 
debate on industrial policy, for instance, all sides may agree on the 
need to reduce an overseas trade-deficit, though advocating different 
means to this end. Thus the discussion can have been reasoned 
even it it turns out to be wholly inconclusive, or if the policy- 
decision which emerges was not taken unanimously but by a 
majority vote or a civil war. The motives of the participants, too, 
may have been solely to further their own interests. And this 
would not have been incompatible with their participation in a 
reasoned discussion, though few would then say that reason had 
been the basic factor in their conduct. 

Hence, my third precept of method is not self-refuting. The point 
of it is not that so long as people discuss social policies reasonably 
with one another they are bound to run their common affairs with 
the selfless unanimity of a Quaker meeting, but rather that without 
the capacity for such discussion they could never co-operate in 
organizing their community. I am not claiming that this intellectual 
capacity is sufficient to ensure the smooth operation of social 
institutions like tennis-club committees, national parliaments or the 
Universal Postal Union, but merely that it is one of the things which 
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are necessary. Moreover, it is the only prerequisite of co-operative 
organization which the social philosopher can professionally help or 
hinder. The other necessities—the willingness, for instance, and 
the physical ability to co-operate—are controlled by men and women 
themselves or by their rulers, by scientists or by priests. 

( 10 ) 

Against all this critics of another type may still protest. “Is there 
no truth then,” they might ask, “no finality in philosophy ? You 
choose to follow your precepts of method: someone else follows 
his. Can we never prove one way right and the other wrong ? 
Or do you mean that your way is right in the closely-knit world 
community of to-day, while Hegel’s was right for the self-sufficient 
sovereign states of his own time ?” 

Every proof, of course, appeals to some principles which validate 
it. Physicists, for instance, have common principles of scientific 
method by which they assess the validity of each other’s work. If 
a philosopher wishes to show his readers what these principles are, 
he must himself follow certain precepts of method to which he 
hopes his readers will agree. Even if he tried to defend or prove 
those precepts he could only do so by invoking other considerations 
to which he expects general agreement, and so on indefinitely. 
Ultimate philosophical truth is fairy’s gold, therefore, for it is buried 
at the foot of a rainbow which always recedes as the treasure-seeker 
approaches. And the honest philosopher, who is mature enough 
not to be deluded by fairy-tales, does not claim any finality for his 
own method. 

But that need not prevent him from comparing its consequences 
with those of other methods, in order to help his readers decide 
whether they too will accept it or not. At every crucial stage, 
therefore, where I make use of my most controversial precept of 
method—the third one—I shall point out what would follow instead 
from rejecting it. I happen to hold that it would be wrong to reject 
it whatever the human situation. But it would be circular for me to 
try to prove this and absurd to deny that some social philosophers 
may prefer to vary their methods with their social environments. 
The best I can do is to make it as easy as possible for my readers 
to make up their own minds. Moreover, in order to predict or 
explain their decisions it would obviously not be irrelevant to cite 
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how the human world has changed since Hegel wrote. But, though 
the popularity of a social theory may vary as a result of historical 
changes, this will only prove that its value varies correspondingly 
if we follow the precept (which I do not) that a social theory’s value 
is to be measured by its popularity. 


(ii) 

In the rest of this book I shall deploy what anyone following my 
three precepts of philosophical method must admit to be the proper 
criteria of social policy. And I shall begin by distinguishing between 
two different types of principle to which explicit or implicit appeal 
is made in assessing the merits of a social policy. 

By a “social policy” I mean a programme for action to be carried 
out by or on behalf of an organized group of human beings. Hence 
I must in the first place take into account whatever general rules of 
human action there are. I must enquire whether there are any moral 
principles, like the virtue of healing the sick, for instance, which are 
universally esteemed, even though sometimes disobeyed. And I 
shall not be satisfied merely if occasional appeal is made everywhere 
to some such principle. I must be sure also that all assign the same 
order of priority to obeying it in situations where this conflicts with 
obeying other generally accepted principles, like the wickedness of 
destroying innocent life, for instance. It is therefore in cases of the 
apparent conflict of duties, where, for instance, a midwife cannot 
preserve both the mother and her child, and of outright moral 
disagreement, that I shall be mainly interested as evidence. And 
I need attend little to the sweet symphony of moral platitudes, like 
the virtues of freedom and democracy, which are too ambiguous to 
be useful as criteria of argument. 

Many philosophers agree to assume that there is a unique system 
of genuine morality, though they differ about whether it is Christian 
or Moslem, say, socialist or capitalist, or never yet fully known. 
I shall show (II) that this assumption is an intellectual muddle. 
There are not one but several such systems, differing from one 
another in prescriptive content. Yet all moralities embody the same 
logical structure, which I shall discuss (II, 4). And it would be a 
mistake for an adherent of one moral system to rank the views of 
someone who adheres to another in the same category as he would 
class opinions which do not embody this structure at all. He should 
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not think them as unreasonable as the views of those, for instance, 
whom the courts of his own immediate community declare to be 
criminally insane. Nor, as I shall show, can he justify his fighting 
some other group, or excluding it from international institutions, 
on the sole ground that it adheres to a moral code which he thinks 
incorrect. 

But even when I have analyzed the structure of morality I shall 
have built only half the intellectual foundation that I need for solving 
the problem of social philosophy. I must disclose not merely the 
general principles according to which men should assess the merit 
or demerit of their actions, but also the specific relation of these 
principles to the activity of organized groups. If I am to set up 
criteria for evaluating social policies, I need to clarify the precise 
way in which conduct by, or on behalf of, such groups falls within 
the scope of ethical appraisal. A prison governor, for instance, who 
locks up his convicts for years on end is not considered cruel, 
though a father would often be thought cruel to shut up his children 
for even a single hour in a locked room. A soldier is still praised 
for killing the soldiers of another community in open warfare while 
a private citizen may be blamed even for hurting his own dog. 

But I cannot relate the legal use of force, say, or the exercise of 
political power, to whatever moral principles there may be which 
sometimes justify or condemn it, unless I previously solve two other 
problems, I Firstly, I must make it clear what we mean, or should 
mean, by “legal” or “political”. If legality, for instance, is the special 
characteristic of some actions which would otherwise be thought 
immoral, I must enquire what there is in the description of an action 
as “legal” that takes it out of the scope of those moral rules which 
would ordinarily ban it. And by clarifying the meanings of “law” 
and “political power” for this purpose I shall also make it easier to 
recognize what rules have legal authority and who are our rulers. 
Secondly, I need to find whether there is any systematic pattern of 
cause-and-effect relationships connecting together the law and 
government of a community with all the other events which take 
place within it. For if we could discover such a pattern it would be 
much easier for us to relate the activity of organized groups to our 
general principles of moral appraisal. If constitutions of a certain 
type, for instance, could always be known to increase the incidence 
of disease we might hesitate less about condemning them. 

Hence, besides the principles of moral evaluation, I shall examine 
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(III) the principles of social description. And in order to find both 
what system of descriptive terminology fits best the varied forms of 
human association, and also what are the limits of sociological 
knowledge, I shall need to enquire whether there is any basic factor 
in organized living to which our social terminology and sociological 
generalizations should be systematically geared. If, for instance, 
the events of human history are most adequately explained in terms 
of an underlying class-struggle, then “political power” is best defined 
in Marx’s words as “the organized force of one class to repress 
another”. Or if the basic conflicts of history are controlled by 
supernatural purposes, as St. Augustine thought, then we must 
regard political power as the secular agency of God or the Devil. 
On the other hand, if no theory about a single factor underlying 
all social change can be universally regarded as proven, as I shall 
show (III, 6—8), I need to set out a system of social description 
which is both compatible with all such partisan theories and also 
implicit in some universally existing thoughtways. 

( 12 ) 

An ethics and a theory of social description, with or without an 
appropriate method of explaining the main phenomena of communal 
life, are thus the twin foundations of every social philosophy. By 
varying the content of these foundations philosophers have built 
up all the different accounts of political obligation, for instance, 
which are at present upheld by the armed strength of governments. 
And by examining the form of these foundations, therefore, I shall 
disentangle the common framework within which all such theories 
are constructed. I shall not, of course, be concerned to give a 
detailed paraphrase of what any actual theorist has written, for 
plenty of these second-hand summaries are already available. In¬ 
stead, when I quote (IV, 1 and 5—7) opinions of actual theorists, it 
will be solely in order to illustrate the pattern of divergence which 
enables such conflicting theories to embody a common conceptual 
framework. 

Finally, I shall show (V) how this framework of social thought 
applies to a world community in which some national governments 
are strong and all international institutions are weak. I shall point 
out what principles it implies to be the proper standards of social 
justice within such a world irrespective of whatever conflicting 
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ideologies are here and there also in vogue. And I shall outline 
(V, 4—7) the policies to which we commit ourselves by appealing 
to these principles, as we all often do. 



THE STRUCTURE OF MORALITY 


0 ) 

In every known human community some or all the members 
have claimed that every sane adult should agree on the binding 
character of certain rules of conduct. But there have often been 
sincere differences of opinion either within a community or between 
one community and another about the proper scope and content 
of these rules. Sometimes, especially in tribal life, as in ancient 
Israel, for instance, binding rules have been held to ordain certain 
precise ways of performing almost all human activities. All living 
is then a ritual, sanctified by tradition or the supernatural. And 
no-one’s thought embraces any distinction between, say, law, 
morality, religion, professional codes, and private manners. Else¬ 
where, and particularly in the industrialized towns of the western 
world, such distinctions are often explicitly drawn and only legal 
and moral rules are thought binding throughout the community. 
Emphasis tends there to be laid more on what is prohibited than 
on what is ordained. And as a consequence the individual is 
attributed a far wider field of legitimate discretion in deciding his 
way of life. 

Thus, at one extreme, its members think the community closed 
against all eccentricity by the comprehensiveness of its particular 
ritual. At the other extreme, they think it open to a wide diversity 
of individual standards. And there are many intermediate attitudes, 
varying, for instance, with the range of churches and political parties 
which are tolerated, with the extent to which professional historians, 
say, or physicists are set their standards of evidence by religion, by 
public policy or by their own consensus, or with the scale of import¬ 
ance which marks off morality from manners. 

Despite all these differences philosophers have often asserted that 
there is only one true system of rules according to which people 
ought to behave however much it has in actual fact been disregarded. 
Of course, they admit that the sartorial manners appropriate to a 
tropical island, for instance, are out of place in Savile Row, or that 
the proper bye-laws for British railways are not the same as those 
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for Swiss funiculars. But they would claim that the limits of legiti¬ 
mate variety in manners or legislation are unambiguously fixed by 
the true ethics. 

Now, if such philosophers had always agreed with one another 
about the actual prescriptions of this unique code, every open- 
minded person would have taken the continued unanimity of their 
expert opinion to constitute strong evidence in favour of their 
thesis. Human history would then have been less contentious, 
though perhaps also less interesting. But instead the philosophers, 
like Aristotle or Bodin, who believed in the existence of a uniquely 
true ethics, have often disagreed about its prescriptive content. 
And their disagreements seem not without relation to differences 
between the moral attitudes prevalent in their several periods and 
communities. Aristotle, for instance, approved of the enslavement 
of non-Greeks, which had long been common practice in the Aegean 
world, while Bodin, living in a civilization which in no way relied 
on slave labour, thought all slavery immoral. 

Indeed, even if there is no unique system of genuine morality, 
it would still be easy to explain why many a philosopher has asserted 
that there is one. Within his own country, sect, class, or party, all 
his fellows may have claimed that every sane adult should recognize 
the binding character of those particular rules to which their own 
group adhered. Through some narrow-mindedness of experience 
or inclination he mistook their parochial outlook for an attitude to 
which no reasonable man would object. And thus he was led to 
erect their peculiar prejudices into a philosophical system claiming 
indisputable truth. 

Since this monistic theory of ethics is prima fade so unplausible, 
the onus of proof lies with its supporters rather than with an ethical 
pluralist who rejects it. But not one of the four main arguments 
which they can advance affords an adequate proof of their thesis. 

(2) 

“Deprive moral standards of their universal validity”, runs the 
first argument, “and you reduce them to canons of taste. The 
essence of morality is that its writ runs everywhere and always. 
Indeed, philosophers have often seen this implicit in the very 
meaning of the word ‘moral’ and its equivalents in other languages. 
If any acts at all are to be moral or immoral, they must be so univer¬ 
sally. It is not surprising, therefore, that philosophers of the most 
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different schools have often agreed on this point, if on no other. 
To Plato morality or goodness was an eternal ideal, for instance, 
to Kant, Aquinas and Marcus Aurelius a law of reason, to Moore 0 
and Ross 6 an objective but non-natural quality, property or relation 
of human acts, to Bentham it was what could be scientifically 
calculated to promote most pleasure and prevent most pain for 
humanity, and even Hume thought that without insincerity or 
ignorance there would be no disagreement about it. Whether you 
approach the problem as a rationalist or an empiricist, therefore, as 
an analyst or an idealist, you must apparently arrive at the conclusion 
that there is only one system of human morality.” 

But the force of this argument rests on a failure to recognize a 
critical ambiguity in the word “moral” and its equivalents. These 
words can be used both to describe and to evaluate. In the first 
usage what is not moral is said to be “non-moral”. In this sense, 
to which I shall confine my use of the word, the moral rules of a 
community can be easily recognized by any observer. Most of its 
members will be full of praise for anyone who adheres to them 
outstandingly. And they will be indignant at any flagrant breaches 
of them, they will use words like “evil” or “taboo” in condemnation 
of such actions, and the transgressors themselves will often admit 
to feeling guilty for what they have done and proclaim their re¬ 
pentance. The morality of an individual consists of those rules to 
which he reacts thus in his own predicaments of conduct, in advising 
or exhorting others, or in criticizing any motive, character, policy 
or achievement. It is in this descriptive sense of the word that a 
judge, on hearing the testimony of a psychiatrist, may sometimes 
declare a defendant incapable of drawing any moral distinctions, or 
a colonial administrator, reading the report of an anthropologist, 
may announce the need to reform a primitive tribe’s morality. The 
word “moral” is then being used as a descriptive heading, like 
“language-habits” or “methods of building”, under which to classify 
certain features of human life. But to describe certain rules of con¬ 
duct as constituting a morality for certain people does nothing to 
prejudge the issue whether all such moralities are merely different 
applications of a single universal system. The moralities of different 
communities, for instance, might be as different as their languages 
or architectures. 

(5) G. E. Moore, Prindpia Ethica, 1903, ch. i. 

(6) \V. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics, 1939, pp. 53, 279 et at. 
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But there is another sense of “moral” in which its contrary is not 
“non-moral” but “immoral”. In this sense we praise acts or persons 
when we call them “moral” and condemn them when we call them 
“immoral”. We use these words then for the same purposes as we 
would use “virtuous” or “wicked” in a judgement like “Charles I 
was more virtuous than some of his favourites”. Moreover, most 
people who use words like “moral” or “immoral” in such an evalua¬ 
tion would be prepared to argue about their judgement if it were 
challenged. They would not have intended it to voice merely a 
personal whim or an idle fancy. “Do you not agree”, they might 
ask their challengers, “that it is immoral for a king’s minister to 
use his public office for the increase of his own fortune ?” By 
using those weighty terms of praise or blame they seem to suggest, 
therefore, that every sane adult acknowledges the same standards 
of value as they themselves are applying. They seem to expect as 
much agreement as when they describe a house or a pattern of social 
behaviour which anyone sceptical of their accuracy can inspect for 
himself. They apparently claim a consensus about morality, in the 
evaluative sense of the word, which would be analogous to the 
established consensus about what houses are square or what rules 
should be described as moral. 

But, if I am correct about these two usages, it is obviously invalid 
to argue from the universality of standards which is claimed by using 
the word evaluatively to the actual existence of only one system of 
rules describable as moral. From the fact that one man thinks some 
particular standards are valid for everyone it does not follow that 
everyone else accepts the same standards as he. The monistic theory 
of ethics holds that all sincere and informed judgements, which can 
truly be described as moral, are agreed implicitly or explicitly about 
what acts are morally valuable. But you can only find this agreement 
involved in the meaning of the word “moral” if you confuse its 
two uses, as in fact philosophers have often done. If you are only 
prepared to describe as moral the judgements which assign moral 
value where you too, if you were sufficiently informed, would assign 
it, then it follows necessarily that there is only one system of moral 
rules—your own. But by this definition of “moral” you already 
beg the question as it appears to those who are willing to define the 
descriptive sense of the word independently of their own evaluations. 
When you do distinguish the two senses, as I have done, you do 
not commit yourself for or against the monistic theory’s truth. 
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You leave the question to be settled by an investigation of the way 
people actually think about problems of action, without smuggling 
an answer to it into your definitions. 

Now this is not simply a matter of word-play. It is not a trivial 
choice between alternative modes of expression, like the decision 
whether “sea” and “ocean” shall have the same or different meanings 
in our speech. The usage which I reject as a confusion does a great 
deal to impede the reasoned discussion of conflicting social policies, 
while the definitions in use which I select and recommend do some¬ 
thing at least to remove this impediment. For consider. The 
monistic theory of ethics implies that, when our evaluations of 
human conduct are true by the only moral standards which we think 
should be respected, any judgements conflicting with them are as 
false as statements which run contrary to observable fact, like the 
description of the earth as flat. It suggests therefore that anyone 
who persists in making such false judgements is either lacking in 
sincerity or incapable of recognizing the obvious. But there is no 
point in carrying on a reasoned discussion with someone of this 
sort beyond the point at which it becomes clear that he is incorrig¬ 
ibly dishonest or dim-witted in his thought. We can never hope to 
persuade such intellectual delinquents by appealing to whatever 
principles of thought we do in fact hold in common. Therefore, 
when we differ from them on matters of moral importance, we must 
treat them as being immature or depraved. Instead of trying to 
argue with them we should busy ourselves rather with seeking to 
convert them by irrational means. We should apply to them the 
rhetoric, rewards, threats or punishments which we use to educate 
children or reform criminals. And if they are that kind of person 
we certainly would not allow them to participate in decisions on 
social policy until they are converted to the true morality. Hence, 
if there are in fact, as I shall show (II, 3—7), two or more different 
systems of moral rules in use in the world community, by adhering 
to the monistic theory we should exclude a considerable number of 
our fellows from any reasoned discussion of conflicting social 
policies, even though our respective systems had sufficient principles 
in common to make this worth while. And that is why it is import¬ 
ant, in accordance with my third precept of philosophical method, 
to avoid begging the question in favour of the monistic theory by 
confusing the two senses of “morality” which I have distinguished. 
By drawing this distinction we at least make it logically possible 
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to discover the falsity of the monistic theory, if it is in fact 
false. 

There is no need, however, for social philosophy to penetrate 
further into the evaluative meaning of “morality” or similar words. 
If we are to equate the meaning of such a word with the beliefs which 
its users intend to communicate, perhaps it sometimes means a 
transcendent ideal, sometimes a non-natural quality or relation, 
sometimes a way to general happiness, and sometimes other things 
too. Or, if the word’s meaning is to be identified with the mental 
dispositions of which its use is actually the cause or effect, or both, 
perhaps a moral judgement is sometimes an expression and evoca¬ 
tion of approval or disgust. But it would be very awkward if there 
was only one way in which we could discuss the complex pheno¬ 
menon of linguistic meaning, and very odd if there was only one 
meaning which all moral judgements in all periods and places have 
always possessed. Indeed, if we take into account the variety of 
meanings which different philosophers and their followers have 
attached to moral judgements, it immediately seems probable that 
these judgements have not always had one unique kind of meaning. 
Moreover, two communities could differ from one another in the 
meaning they attach to their moral language, one regarding its 
function to be the expression of supernatural commands, for in¬ 
stance, and the other using it to state calculated utilities, while both 
agree completely about what actions are morally right or wrong. 
On the other hand, they could both agree that moral judgements 
express supernatural commands, say, and yet differ about the specific 
content of these commands. Thus the truth or falsity of a theory 
that there is only one set of moral rules may be logically independent 
of the truth or falsity of any theory that there is only one meaning 
to moral judgements, though sometimes, as in Plato’s Republic , 
theories of both sorts may be bound up together. Accordingly, 
a philosopher concerned to discover the criteria of social policy 
does best to concentrate directly on examining the monistic theory 
of moral standards. He can afford to by-pass monistic theories of 
moral meaning and leave them for study by any specialists in moral 
philosophy who think that such a theory could be both plausible 
and important. 

( 3 ) 

The second argument for the monistic theory of moral standards 
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begins by acknowledging that it is not enough merely to analyse 
the concept of morality. “But even if the meaning of this concept 
leaves the question open”, it continues, “and you therefore disregard 
the conclusions of philosophers like Plato and Moore, you have no 
right to infer that Hume’s view is mistaken. Many people have 
always believed that if no-one were insincere or factually ignorant 
there would never be any moral disagreement. When two political 
parties, for instance, dispute about the value of nationalizing their 
country’s steel industry, it is very likely that the honest men on either 
side are at loggerheads with one another solely as a result of making 
different estimates about the probable effects of nationalization on 
the country’s national income. Thus, if you look at the question 
as Hume did, you can treat it as a purely scientific problem, as 
Stevenson 7 points out, viz.: would universal sincerity and factual 
omniscience be accompanied by universal moral agreement ? Of 
course, the sociologists and psychologists are perhaps unable to give 
you a very confident answer at present, but at any rate they have 
said nothing so far to refute the widespread belief in ethical monism. 
And so long as they have not refuted this belief you would do best 
to accept it, for it fits in closely with your third precept of method 
by implying that informed discussion of social policy will always 
bring unanimity to those who are sufficiently patient and sincere”. 

Now, even if this were a purely scientific problem, there is plenty 
of evidence which suggests that honesty and information are not 
enough to produce moral agreement. Aristotle and Bodin, for 
instance, were both very sincere and well-informed moralists, and 
yet they disagreed about whether slavery was justifiable. Moreover, 
it is difficult to conceive of any facts which, if he had known them, 
would have made either change his mind. Instead, their disagree¬ 
ment is normally explained in terms of a difference in social environ¬ 
ment, as are many other fluctuations in ethical history, like the 
changed attitude towards usury, for example, which has helped to 
distinguish modern from medieval Europe. And the extent of 
moral unanimity which is found in a country’s political life seems, 
too, to vary with the degree of uniformity in its educational methods 
and social conditions. There seems to be more agreement in 
America, for instance, about the merits of private enterprise than 
there is in Britain. It would follow that the monistic theory of 
ethical standards cannot be true until social institutions are suffi- 

(7) C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, 1944, p. 137. 
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ciently uniform throughout the world to ensure that knowledge and 
sincerity are the only other factors requisite for moral agreement. 
It would not, for instance, be at all surprising to find this theory 
true in a world where all communities were organised and educated 
along the lines prescribed by the Vatican or the Kremlin. 

But if ethical monism demands a global uniformity of social 
institutions before it can become true its advocates are counting on 
a state of affairs to which many hundreds of millions are firmly 
opposed. There are many conflicting schools of social thought, 
like Communism or Roman Catholicism, which would tolerate no 
universal pattern of human life unless it were the one which they 
themselves prescribe. And there are some at least who hold that 
such a uniformity would in any case be a social evil, even if their 
own institutions were the ones universally adopted. They value the co¬ 
existence of different forms of social life, producing a diversity of 
moral standards, on the ground that this provides a constant 
challenge to the soundness of their own moral outlook, perhaps, or 
ensures a refuge for anyone regarded as morally eccentric within 
his immediate community, or makes the world a more interesting 
place in which to live. Indeed, I shall later (V, 6) argue that there 
are good reasons why we should all seek to maintain this diversity 
of cultures. 

However, it is a mistake to think that we are dealing here with a 
question which psychologists and sociologists can ever hope to 
answer. If it were a genuine scientific problem to enquire whether 
universal sincerity and factual omniscience would always be accom- 
ied by universal moral agreement, it should at least in principle be 
possible to describe observable circumstances which would falsify 
this generalisation. And such a description is impossible because 
there can never be any empirical tests for telling whether a man is 
factually omniscient in the relevant respects. 

A man who is to know all the facts relevant to a problem of 
conduct—the question whether, for instance, the peasants of his 
village should invest their work and savings in building a new church 
or in draining their swamps, or whether a steel industry should be 
nationalised or not—must learn amongst other things what would 
be the probable effects of acting one way rather than another in the 
existing circumstances. But no human being could ever attain a 
complete knowledge of causal connections. No theory about these 
can be better than a system of hypotheses, like Newtonian physics, 
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which accounts for all or most of the events hithe 
the field of enquiry and which deserves to be abandoned either if 
a great deal of unfavourable evidence is discovered or if a simpler 
system, like Einstein’s, is constructed to cover the same evidence. 
I shall point out later, for instance, how anyone claiming to have 
discovered once and for all the fundamental causes of social change 
must have failed to grasp the logical limits of scientific certainty. 
A complete body of causal information would only be possible if 
it were known that no further evidence would be discovered, nor 
theories constructed, which would support the revision of hypo¬ 
theses hitherto accepted. But this knowledge itself could never be 
anything else for science than a hypothesis subject to the same 
possibility of recall to which all hypotheses about the observable 
world are subject. So that human beings are excluded in principle 
from any logically justified certainty that they are aware of all there 
is to learn about causal connections. And therefore no scientist 
would ever be able to test a moralist for the possession of factual 
omniscience. 

Someone may object that sociologists or psychologists might still 
prove the truth of ethical monism by showing that possession of all 
knowledge at present available is quite enough to ensure moral 
agreement among honest men. But this too, for a different reason, 
is something which scientists could never show. Many millions 
regard supernatural beliefs, like faith in the existence of a benevolent 
God or in the immortality of souls, as items of factual knowledge 
which may be closely relevant to the decision of a moral issue. And 
there are also many who think one or both of these beliefs to be 
unjustified and rule their moral life accordingly, draining their land, 
say, rather than building a new church. Now, a scientist can never 
settle whether or not such theories about the supernatural should 
be regarded as true and therefore as part of available human know¬ 
ledge, because there are no observable events which would be agreed 
by all scientists, theists and agnostics alike, to confirm or refute them. 
Hence he is in principle excluded from testing whether anyone has 
all the knowledge available for determining the correct solution of 
a moral problem. 

My conclusion is, then, that we must discard the Scientific 
Obsession from our ethics, if it still lingers there in any form. It 
is impossible to prove to general satisfaction that sincerity and 
factual omniscience are causally sufficient to ensure moral agreement. 
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And some considerable degree of cultural uniformity, which does not 
exist at present, is probably also necessary if this is to occur. Of 
course, someone might still want to say something like this, that 
“the true morality is one to which the diverse sets of human stand¬ 
ards can only draw nearer and nearer without ever being able to 
attain it in all its true unity and perfection’\ But no universally 
cogent argument could be urged in favour of such a view so long 
as at least one widely held moral outlook sometimes claims, like 
that of Christianity, for instance, to have attained perfect expression 
already. 

( 4 ) 

“Even now”, a third argument might run, “everyone implicitly 
agrees about the basic premisses of morality, such as the evil of 
causing wanton hurt to others. Wherever any moral disagreement 
seems to occur, it is purely about how such principles apply to this 
or that situation or class of situations. And if only people would 
coolly and honestly think out the logical implications of their moral 
outlook even these disagreements would disappear. Valid con¬ 
clusions from true premisses are always consistent with one another. 
So you do not need a sociologist to prove to you the unity of ethics, 
for, if you are an ethical pluralist, it is your logical perceptiveness 
rather than your knowledge of causes and effects which needs 
improving.” 

If anyone argues thus, he assumes the logical structure of ethics 
to be rather like that of geometry was once believed to be. He 
suggests that there are certain basic moral propositions which con¬ 
stitute the only possible set of ethical axioms, just as Euclid‘s axioms 
were once thought indisputable in geometry. He supposes that 
moral judgements about any class of persons or acts are theorems 
deducible, with the help of dictionary definitions and commonplace 
knowledge of causes and effects, from one or other of these axioms. 
If it is evil to cause wanton hurt to others, for instance, it might 
follow that there can never be any justification for the indiscriminate 
bombing of civilians. And on this supposition to make a moral 
judgement about an individual or about some particular action, 
about Truman’s decision, perhaps, to drop an atom-bomb on 
Hiroshima, is to apply a theorem to one of the instances which fall 
under it. To that extent it resembles, say, an architect’s use of 
Euclidean geometry in designing a house. 
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It is obvious that if this assumption is correct any moral disagree¬ 
ments which do arise must be of as little philosophical importance 
as geometrical disputes between schoolboys who have not yet 
mastered their Euclid or between architects who have measured 
their building-plot inaccurately. But there are at least three reasons 
why we should not think of all ethics on this model. 

In the first place, if we examine the actual reasonings of men and 
women whenever they try to defend or attack some moral judge¬ 
ment, we shall not find that they always agree about what premisses 
should be basic to their arguments. For instance, the sentence 
“Dialectical materialism represents the greatest moral advance in 
history” may be used by a Marxist to express what is self-evident 
to him, because his moral evaluations all depend on a dialectical- 
materialist interpretation of history. But a Catholic might regard 
such an assertion as self-contradictory rather than self-evident, 
because he construes “moral value” in terms of an anti-materialist 
metaphysics. And their disagreement about first principles is, of 
course, the logical antecedent of innumerable further disputes about 
whether it is right for a government to expropriate and redistribute 
ecclesiastical estates, whether an obstetric surgeon should preserve 
an infant for baptism at the cost of sacrificing its mother’s life, 
whether peasants should invest their capital and labour in a new 
church or in land drainage, and so on. Moreover, these disputants 
may be both honest and informed. Yet they will never agree about 
the relative importance of social progress and spiritual salvation. 
And after a period of fruitless controversy they will probably 
acknowledge the irreconcilability of their respective outlooks by 
alleging of each other that they are “invincibly ignorant” or “drugged 
by superstition”, as the case may be. 

Hence there is explicit evidence that people do not always agree 
about what is axiomatic or self-evident in ethics, even though there 
may be a wide unanimity about it within some particular nation, 
party or sect. Indeed, there may even be some who do not per¬ 
sistently hold any moral judgements to be axiomatic or self-evident, 
though controversy with one of them would probably appear 
unsatisfactory to others whenever his arguments became circular. 

Secondly, there can be no conclusive proof that any particular 
theorem in such an ethical system is the right one to apply to a given 
situation. For instance, a Japanese might regard the atom-bombing 
of Hiroshima as an instance of indiscriminate warfare against 
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civilians. But an American might think of it as an example of the 
drastic action sometimes necessary in order to prevent the much 
greater suffering which results from a prolonged war. They would 
not be disagreeing about what actually happened, but about how 
it should be classified for the purposes of moral appraisal. From 
the concrete complexity of an actual situation each abstracts some 
single characteristic which he claims to be its most important feature, 
in order to show how the situation falls under a general rule which 
supports his own moral attitude towards it. Architects have to 
make an analogous abstraction when they measure the size and shape 
of a building-plot in order to be able to apply their geometrical 
skill in designing a house for it. But, whereas all architects agree 
about how to take these measurements, there is often disagreement 
about what are the ethically important features of a given situation. 
Nor is there any unanimity about rules of priority, by which the evil 
of preventing the live birth of a baby, for instance, might be re¬ 
garded as a moral principle that takes precedence over the merit 
of minimising the risk of death to its mother, wherever both principles 
seem applicable. It would be an exaggeration to assert that moral 
situations are too unique for any moral rule to be possible, for it 
would follow from this that we could never reason about them in 
any way. But it is a mistake to think that we can argue from abstract 
generalizations in ethics as incontrovertibly as we can do in applied 
mathematics. 

And, thirdly, it is a mistake to hold that the only rational procedure 
by which moral judgements may be defended or attacked is to 
exhibit their deducibility from more general principles. It is equally 
reasonable to test the validity of someone’s moral rules by a pro¬ 
cedure analogous in some respects to induction in natural science. 
If a pacifist claims exemption from military service on the ground 
that it is immoral to use force in resisting violence, for instance, it 
is common for the chairman of a conscientious objectors’ tribunal 
to ask him whether he would change his mind if his mother were 
being assaulted. Just as a scientist might test the value of a hypo¬ 
thesis by examining whether its predictions are observed to hold 
good in a variety of circumstances, so too in moral controversy 
we often refer to several real or imaginary situations in order to show 
how our opponents’ moral sensitivity falls in with the general 
principle which we are defending. But it is misleading to suggest 
that this moral sensitivity, which every sane and educated adult is 
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usually assumed to possess, is a mode of sensation like sight or 
hearing. There is no moral sense by which normal human beings 
can attain the same agreed certainty in ethics as they can in straight¬ 
forward perception, for, if there were, there would surely be as 
little disagreement about morals as there is about what can be seen 
or heard. Hence, even though a kind of induction is legitimate 
ethical procedure, this gives no support to the monistic theory of ethics. 

( 5 ) 

The remaining argument for ethical monism which deserves 
refutation begins by conceding that some moral principles are not 
shared by everybody. “But people are unanimous”, it continues, 
“about the validity of such a wide range of moral rules that their 
disagreements are comparatively insignificant. They all agree that 
promises should be kept, for instance, that it is evil to inflict wanton 
hurt, that every decent person has a right to sustenance by his family, 
friends or community in case of need or illness, and so on. In 
particular, moral leaders of most cultures have always proclaimed 
that moral laws admit of no exception. If one man has some duty 
in a given situation, then everyone else has a similar duty in similar 
situations. That is why a man is urged to behave towards others 
as he thinks they ought to behave towards him—to love his neighbour 
as himself. It is not surprising, therefore, that even those who have 
visited many different peoples should generally be impressed more 
by their common agreement about what rules have moral value than 
by their occasional disagreement about this. The error of ethical 
pluralism is that it ignores the central core of moral unanimity and 
exaggerates the importance of disputes which are merely peripheral.” 

Now, it is true that it is seldom difficult to procure a wide assent 
to many general rules about right and wrong. Indeed, it is this 
which makes possible the reasoned working of international in¬ 
stitutions. The United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, for 
instance, is full of pious formulae about freedom of speech, the 
protection of racial minorities, social security, and so on. But, 
whenever national authorities are accused of infringing some pro¬ 
vision of this Declaration, they always point to some other generally 
accepted moral principle, such as the duty of a government to pre¬ 
serve public order, for a justification of their attitude. Within a 
single nation-state, too, it is quite common for two parties, like the 
Labour and Conservative parties in Great Britain, to profess an 
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identity of moral ideals while differing over questions of priority. 
They might both claim to serve the needs of a welfare state, but 
dispute the relative importance of armaments and social services. 
It is therefore a mistake to think that a consensus about abstract 
rules betokens an effective moral unanimity. As I have already 
pointed out (II, 4) any concrete situation exhibits more than one 
identifiable feature, and so it always makes sense to regard it as 
falling under the provisions of more than one moral rule. Of 
course, there is sometimes no disagreement at all about the rule 
which ought to be applied, and sometimes a conflict of duty arises 
because a man may attach equal importance to the several principles 
which seem to be relevant. But people do often disagree about 
which rule should take precedence in this or that situation. And 


except within the bounds of each single sect, party or community 
they are slow to subscribe to any formulae laying down principles 
of moral priority which might be used to resolve such disagreements. 
Indeed, there are even many who would hold it morally wrong to 
subscribe to any comprehensive formulae of this kind, on the ground 
that they would be committing themselves thereby to a pharisaical 
system which on some at present unforeseeable occasion might turn 
out to be inconsistent with the dictates of their moral sensitivity. 


Again, most people may agree with the principle that moral rules 
should be so constructed as to admit of no moral privileges for 
particular individuals, but they may still differ about the content of 
these rules. A widely acknowledged test of a man’s sincerity, for 
instance, is to see whether he applies the same standards to his own 
actions as to those of others. But it is a mistake to think, as Kant 
is sometimes supposed to have thought, that this principle of struc¬ 
tural impartiality also affords an unambiguous criterion of moral 
values. Adherence to it is not a form of ethical monism. It is just 
because many human beings are equally sincere and impartial in 
applying their respective moral standards, although these conflict 
with one another, that it is so important to recognize the falsity 
of ethical monism. 


( 6 ) 

I do not mean, of course, that all sincerely divergent moral 
outlooks have an equal moral value, but merely that there are 
divergent moral outlooks. Personally I am convinced that some 
of these have a much greater value than others. But there is no way 
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of demonstrating this conclusively to everyone, nor is there any 
probability that everyone will recognize it in the foreseeable future, 
such are the rival strengths of Islam, Christianity, liberalism, com¬ 
munism, and other ethical movements. 

Now, if only one set of moral standards prevailed in each of the 
world’s communities and if each community were wholly self- 
contained, so that the members of one had no dealings at all, either 
peaceful or warlike, with those of another, a general belief in ethical 
monism would not impede the reasoned discussion of conflicting 
policies. Indeed, it would act as a constant stimulus to agreement 
by implying that any moral controversy must be the result of ignor¬ 
ance or insincerity in some quarters. If there were any political 
parties within such a community they could not be divided on any 
point of principle. And it would be just as reasonable to expect 
universal agreement about the merits of some social policy, as about 
the truth or falsity of a statement that, say, the moon contains 
uranium. It would accordingly be justifiable there to use with 
regard to moral judgements the same single dichotomy as we use 
of perceptual reports. By regarding them simply as either true or 
false, either correct or incorrect, we would emphasize that only 
knowledge and sincerity is necessary for agreement. 

But no contemporary nation-states are ethically homogeneous and 
self-contained like this, although there is certainly more moral 
unanimity within some than within others; for all are continuously 
interested in each other’s affairs. Their authorities at least, if not 
also their private citizens, constantly trade with, fight and criticise 
one another. And in a few countries where the habits of parlia¬ 
mentary government are deeply rooted it is not uncommon for 
people to acknowledge the truth of ethical pluralism in the course of 
their everyday controversies. Burke, for instance, thought that 
political parties should be divided on a point of principle. It is 
not unusual, too, in England for a moral dispute about some private 
issue, such as a point of sexual morality, to end with the disputants’ 
proclaiming that they “must agree to differ” because, though they 
deplore each other’s opinions, they also “see” each other’s “point 
of view” and respect each other’s sincerity. On the other hand, 
parliamentary government of the United Kingdom variety becomes 
impossible in a country to the extent that its citizens believe or 
pretend, as many do in Russia and America, that their moral out¬ 
looks are always identical although in fact they are sometimes 
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different. If a political party or group of parties thinks all its op¬ 
ponents incorrigibly dishonest or dim-witted, it will be incapable 
of any reasoned discussion with them. It will tend to regard them 
as moral or intellectual delinquents who must be excluded from 
parliament and suppressed, punished or forcibly re-educated. This 
is the way, for instance, that kulak movements have been treated 
in Russia or communist leaders in America. And, analogously, in 
international institutions parliamentary procedures are only possible 
so far as national governments and other participants are prepared 
to admit the truth of ethical pluralism. As is scarcely surprising, 
therefore, it has been the policy of Britain and some other countries 
which have a long experience of parliamentary life to insist that 
membership of the United Nations and their specialized agencies 
should not be restricted to those who share a common ideology. 


( 7 ) 

Someone may object that there are good reasons nevertheless why 
we should not recommend our fellows to admit the truth of ethical 
pluralism. “If we were successful’*, he might urge, “we should 
merely encourage moral indifference. People will cease to care at 
all how they behave, if they believe that all standards of behaviour 
are equally admissible and therefore that the Nazi cult of racial 
imperialism, for instance, is as legitimate as the Buddhist code of 
non-violence and universal brotherhood. In any case we should 
be deceiving ourselves, and perhaps others as well, if we expected 
that any large section of mankind would really be willing to treat 
moral attitudes which they abhor on a level with those which they 
applaud. Most people take their fundamental standards far too 
seriously to be capable of such ethical flippancy.” 

But I am not proposing that people should make no distinction 
between moral outlooks with which they agree and those with which 
they differ. Most people will in any case continue to class such 
outlooks as correct and incorrect, respectively. What I propose 
is not that we should discard any such distinction made hitherto, 
but that we should also make a further distinction which has not 
yet become sufficiently explicit. We should learn to recognize the 
difference between reasonable and unreasonable moral utterances. 
And I class a moral utterance as “reasonable” if it satisfies the two 
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following structural criteria, and as “unreasonable” if it fails to 
satisfy one or both of them. 

In the first place, if a moral utterance is to be thought reasonable 
its author must be prepared to argue in defence of it by one or both 
of the procedures to which I have already referred. He must be 
willing to show that his judgement can be deduced from some more 
general rules to which he also adheres. Or he must be ready to 
cite some real or imaginary situation where normally at least some 
people’s moral sensitivity would appear to confirm the rule which 
he is defending. But if he is not prepared to substantiate his opinion 
in either of these ways we must assume that he prefers to dictate 
rather than to enter into any reasoned discussion, and accordingly 
we should classify his moral utterance as unreasonable. 

Secondly, the moral rules which he proclaims or to which his 
arguments appeal must conform, so far as anyone thinks it possible, 
to the principle of impartiality. If he asserts rights of free association 
and social security, for instance, he must attribute these to all human 
beings irrespective of their colour and nationality, so far as his moral 
outlook contains no conflicting principles of prior importance. 
If he believes that the right of free association can justifiably be 
curtailed in the interests of public order, he must, subject to a similar 
qualification, allow this privilege to all governments and not merely 
to his own. And if he claims, say, that others ought to risk death 
for their country he must, subject to the same qualification, be 
prepared to admit that he ought to run this risk himself. But so far 
as his morality favours particular individuals he is being unreason¬ 
able, for his attitude would in practice discourage those whom he 
considers morally underprivileged from entering into any reasoned 
discussion with him about matters of social policy which affect them. 

Thus the distinction between reasonable and unreasonable moral 
utterances is relative to the mental attitudes of their authors, while 
that between correct and incorrect moral outlooks is independent 
of the way in which those who give expression to these outlooks 
are prepared to behave. The correctness of a moral judgement 
depends solely on its meaning, while its reasonableness depends 
also on its author. There is therefore no necessary correspondence 
between these two dichotomies. We may think one man’s views 
on the colour-bar, for instance, to be correct though unreasonable 
and another’s to be reasonable but incorrect. And it is important 
that we should be familiar with both methods of classification. 
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If we speak of moral judgements as being only either correct or 
incorrect, we shall suggest that we should all think about them on 
precisely the same model as we think about reports of observable 
fact. We shall suggest that anyone who persists in making an 
incorrect moral judgement should be regarded in the same way as 
a physiologically normal person who persists in uttering false 
perceptual reports. He must be incorrigibly dishonest or dim- 
witted, we imply, and should presumably be treated by whatever 
compelling procedures of contempt, suppression, punishment or 

re-education are appropriate to his case. 

But since there is more than one set of moral standards it is wrong 
to think of those whose moral judgements happen to be incorrect 
from our point of view as being intellectual delinquents of this sort. 
In ethical matters we should reserve this category for those whose 
moral judgements are unreasonable, for it is they who cut them¬ 
selves off from the settlement of disputes by reasoned discussion. 
Within our own country, for instance, it is the politically unreason¬ 
able, not the incorrect, with whom we must deal by irrational 
procedures. And in the world community it is only unreasonable 
people, like the Nazis, who should be subjected to forceful persuasion 
or re-education. No-one can justify an international war merely 
on the ground that those whom he fights subscribe to moral stand¬ 
ards which are incorrect. A crusade for liberalism against com¬ 
munism, for instance, or vice versa, would be a moral monstrosity, 
because both liberals and communists are for the most part ethically 
reasonable. They are prepared to argue by reference to rules of 
conduct—the immorality of slavery, say, or of wanton aggression— 
which they apply to all human beings; and so they are capable of 
reasoned discussion with one another in international institutions. 
Of course, communists are inclined to qualify their application of 
the principle of moral impartiality when adopting attitudes towards 
those whom they hold to be opponents of communist revolution. 
A kulak, they might argue, does not deserve the right to buy 
rationed foodstuffs. But this does not make communists any more 
unreasonable, in my sense of “unreasonable”, than liberals. For 
however much American liberals, for example, might like to give 
every academically entitled person the freedom to teach in American 
universities, most qualify their impartiality in this respect by what 
is to them a conflicting principle of prior importance—the need to 
avoid any communist influence on American youth. 
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( 1 ) 

Human life has long exhibited a rich and changing variety of 
social patterns for which sociologists have devised many corres¬ 
pondingly elaborate systems of nomenclature and classification. 
But the average voter, journalist or politician has neither the learning 
and intellectual subtlety of a Weber nor the academic leisure in which 
to exercise these talents. He must therefore argue the merits or 
demerits of different social policies without inventing or adopting 
a complex scientific vocabulary for the description, explanation and 
prediction of the various human activities which they concern. 
He must content himself for the most part with the simple termino- 
l°gy which is customary within his community. Of course, some 
sociologists or economists have contributed to the development of 
these customary vocabularies. It is to the wide popularity of Marx’s 
writings, for instance, that the contemporary currency of “capital¬ 
ism” or “class warfare” is due, whatever the origin of these terms. 
But it would be futile for a social philosopher to refine his ter¬ 
minology beyond the grasp of non-specialists. He must concentrate 
on articulating those concepts only which are indispensable for their 
social appraisals, and on doing this just so far as is necessary in order 
to clarify the relation of their individual preferences and moral 
principles to the problems of organized living. 

Now, the first essential in this respect is to distinguish law from 
morality. By “law” here I mean any system of rules for the conduct 
of some or all of a community’s members, general conformity to 
which is secured by the existence of approximately specialized social 
institutions. S Sometimes the law-enforcing mechanism may consist 
merely of a council of elders or priests, for instance, whom all think 
vested with the authority to declare how their traditional code applies 
to some issue that has given rise to disputes or accusations. And 
elsewhere there may be an elaborate hierarchy of courts, together 
with police, prisons, and many different corps of inspectors who are 
severally engaged in detecting the evasioq of customs dues, the 
installation of dangerous equipment in factories, cruelty to children 
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or animals, or other statutory offences. But the wide variety of 
law-enforcing institutions which have existed at different times in 
human communities does nothing to obscure the distinction of law 
from morality, since what is crucial for this distinction is the exist¬ 
ence of any such specialized social machinery at all. Of course, in 
some communities, and especially in comparatively primitive ones, 
the legal system may in practice always coincide with the members’ 
morality, so that no-one has any occasion within the community to 
draw this distinction or even to develop a vocabulary which could 
be used to express it. But as soon as there is a conflict of moralities 
within the community or a widespread awareness that other com¬ 
munities respect different codes of conduct, as there was in fifth- 
century Athens, for instance, the average man will soon learn to 
distinguish between moral and legal rules. For only if he does this 
can he appeal to any independent criteria, which he can hold to 
deserve everyone’s respect, in order to justify or condemn existing 
laws or proposals for changing them. 

In carrying out such appraisals of social policy, therefore, the 
voter, journalist or politician cannot avoid thinking of law in the 
factual and non-ethical sense in which I have so far been using the 
word. He is interested in the pattern of organized living within 
his community, and so he is concerned to discuss the rules of con¬ 
duct which are recognized and enforced by its official organs. 
Just as in planning his own private affairs, his buying and selling, 
say, so too in his appraisals of social policy he must take the law 
into account, and for him the law at any moment is what the courts 
can be expected to enforce. Any statement he makes about what 
the law is accordingly implies a prediction about the behaviour of 
the law-courts. And if the law—5nthis sense—seems to disadvan¬ 
tage him in some important respect he will advocate legislation to 
alter it. It is true that a community’s law is seldom, if ever, in total 
conflict with the morality and habitual preferences of most of its 
members. But that is because no institutions, except perhaps the 
army of an occupying power, could secure confoguity to a legal 
system which so offended their moral susceptibilities. 



( 2 ) 

However, just because there can be no law in this non-technical 
sense unless there are appropriately specialized social institutions 
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which guarantee general conformity to it, it is also true that wherever 
there is such a legal system there must also be some other usage of 
words like “law”, namely, the technical sense in which they are used 
within the judicial institutions themselves. A barrister pleading his 
client’s case is obliged to speak of the law as if, at least at the moment 
of speaking, the content of the law is independent of his own case’s 
outcome. He too is arguing about what the law //, because he is 
talking about how it applies to the issue before the court. But if 
anyone suggests that the law does not stand in his client’s favour, 
he argues that it does rather than it should be altered so as to do so. 
He does not discuss, as a business man, say, or trades unionist might 
do, what the law will be as a result of the court’s decision and how 
therefore it ought to be changed by the community’s legislature, 
though he might, in a country where legal respect is paid to judicial 
precedent, discuss what it would be known to be as a result of this 
or that decision and how therefore judgement should be given. 
Indeed, his arguments imply no prediction about the behaviour of 
the court, just because he is trying to persuade the judge, judges or 
jury by the force of these arguments and for his purpose such 
predictions would be irrelevant or even impertinent. Similarly a 
court pronouncing judgement assumes that legal rules exist already 
by reference to which a reasoned defence of its decisions can be 
given. It does not define the law by which it settles a particular case 
simply as the rules which it could itself be expected to enforce in 
that case. It does not suggest that its decision is wholly self¬ 
authenticating. Even when a Swiss judge, for instance, plays the 
part of a legislator because no statutory or customary provision 
applies to the case before him, he only does this in virtue of an ex¬ 
plicit injunction to do so contained in the Swiss Civil Code. 

There is an important difference, therefore, between the technical 
and the non-technical ways in which people use the English word 
“law” (and equivalent words in other languages). In the latter 
sense they use it to mean any system of rules to which general 
conformity is secured by the existence of appropriately specialized 
institutions. But in technical usage “law” means what the courts 
themselves understand by the word, or what a jurist thinks they 
ought to understand. 

Now, there is no reason why the non-technical connotation of 
“law” should vary from community to community, since members 
of the public are always faced with the same type of problem vis-a- 
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vis the organization of their community. What they are bound to 
ask themselves or each other from time to time, more or less ex¬ 
plicitly, is how far their own projects are helped or hindered by the 
rules actually enforced, how far these rules constitute the best 
pattern of living possible in the circumstances, and how far they 
ought to be altered. It is primarily in this non-technical sense of the 
word, therefore, that social philosophers are concerned with law 
and its distinction from morality. And they are accordingly not 
debarred by this concern from claiming that their theories are 
applicable in all organised communities. 

But it is notorious that in their technical use “law” and its equi¬ 
valents do not always have the same connotation. Even if in any 
particular case an Anglo-Saxon court, for instance, may often give 
the same decision as a Continental court would give, the criteria 
to which Anglo-Saxon lawyers appeal, in order to determine how 
the law stands in their several countries, are in several important 
respects not at all analogous to the criteria which Continental 
lawyers invoke. For, roughly, the former have little concern for 
the principles of Roman Law, and the latter are seldom interested 
in any Common Law. It follows, too, that in Anglo-Saxon coun¬ 
tries barristers commonly, but by no means exclusively, appeal to 
judicial precedent, and this might confusedly be taken to suggest 
that the non-technical meaning of “law” is merely a special case of- 
its technical meaning. But in many other countries judicial pre¬ 
cedent is seldom if ever invoked before a court, and there it is 
obvious that the non-technical sense of the word is quite different 
from its technical sense. Moreover, in many countries moral rules 
sometimes afford a supplementary, or even an overriding, criterion 
of legality which a court may recognize irrespectively of the fact 
that the rules in question have not always been so recognized in the 
past nor been embodied in a code or statute. And in those countries 
the technical term for law will have an appropriate meaning. The 
Continental words “jus”, “Recht”, “droit”, “diritto”, “derecho” 
and “pravo”, for instance, have an ethical connotation in their 
technical use. But this is as lacking in the technical usage of the 
English word “law” as in its non-technical use. 

( 3 ) 

Hence, the distinction which social philosophers should emphasize 
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between law and morality has a universal application to law only in 
the non-technical sense of the word. It is for the jurisprudence of 
a country to determine whether it applies also to the technical sense, 
for in this sense of “law” the philosophy of a country’s law is best 
written by its jurists, not by its social philosophers. But, unlike 
a social philosophy, no single jurisprudence could be applicable in 
all organized communities unless the sources or criteria of law which 
the courts of these communities severally recognize were all to 
become analogous to one another. And I shall suggest later (V, 6) 
that there are good reasons why the existing diversity of judicial 
practice in this respect should never be wholly abolished. 

Of course, there are occasions when a solicitor or barrister may 
use words like “law” in their non-technical sense, and this can happen 
not merely when he is thinking more as a voter or politician than 
as a lawyer but even in the course of his professional duties. In 
advising clients how the law stands with respect to their concerns, 
for instance, he is quite likely to express his opinions in the form of 
predictions about how the courts would treat any relevant cases 
brought before them. Where such a prediction is difficult, he may, 
at least in Anglo-Saxon countries, recommend a client to bring a 
test case before the court in order that he may learn thereby exactly 
what the law is. But if he later appears in this case on behalf of his 
client he must in his pleadings revert to using “law” in its technical 
sense. Again, if a dispute containing what lawyers call a 
element” arises between two individuals—an action before 
court, for instance, about the validity of a will made by a Frenchman 
in France—a lawyer may argue, and the court may decide, that it 
is legally necessary to determine the relevant rules of the foreign 
law concerned. And it may then be proper to think of this foreign 
law, in what is generally the non-technical sense of the word, as the 


“foreign 
a British 


rules actually enforced by the courts of that country. But in arguing 
for or against the legal propriety of so determining it a lawyer must 
still appeal, in a technical sense, to the law of his own country. 

Conversely, a man who is not in fact a member of the legal 
profession may fancy himself as an amateur lawyer and use in a pri¬ 
vate discussion the technical language which is normally confined 
to court-rooms and chambers. But there would be no point in his 
doing this if he was discussing the value of some social policy, 
unless perchance this was a programme for reorganizing the ad¬ 
ministration of law or the drafting of statutes. And then he would 
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be mentioning legal terminology rather than using it. He would 
be talking about the legal terminology which others should use 
rather than employing it for its normal purposes himself. 

( 4 ) 

Someone may object, however, that this non-technical sense in 
which social philosophers, as I hold, should define “law” is by no 
means free from paradox. “On your definition,” this objector might 
urge, “a statute which is not normally obeyed or enforced is not 
a law at all. On the other hand, if the committee of the M.C.C. 
exercise sufficient control over the conduct of county cricket, say, 
the M.C.C.’s rules for playing cricket are as much part of the law 
of the land as any Act of Parliament which the courts do administer. 
Moreover, you do not insist on the unity of a community's legal 
system. When you speak of ‘rules for the conduct of some or all of 
a community’s members’, you leave open the possibility that there 
may be two or more systems of law operating independently within 
the same community, each binding on a different section of it. Yet 
no modern state would allow this to happen. Finally, and this is 
your most serious mistake, your definition does not suggest that 
all law requires the backing of armed force. But a court which 
cannot in the last resort summon overwhelming physical strength 
to enforce its decisions is a court of honour or an unofficial arbitra¬ 
tion tribunal rather than a court of law.” 

My answer to such an objector would be to admit what he claims 
to be the implications of my definition but to deny that these con¬ 
stitute any reason for rejecting it. In the first place, a statute which 
is never enforced is of no importance to the general public, except 
in so far as they may wish either to see it enforced or to have it 
formally repealed in order to avoid encouraging disrespect for other 
statutes. From the courts’ point of view it may be law, but not 
from the public’s, for they have no respect for it. It is valid law, or 
law in the technical sense, but not positive law, or law in the non¬ 
technical sense. And although most people would think they had 
a moral duty in normal circumstances to obey their law—the uni¬ 
versal reason for which I shall discuss in the next chapter—few 
would include in this obligation obedience to an unenforced rule. 
Secondly, there may well be laws of cricket, even though these are 
enforced by a private club and not by the Queen’s courts. If there 
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are such, cricketers must have regard to them in matches where 
they are enforced, under peril of whatever sanctions the M.C.C. or 
other bodies may have at their disposal. And if a cricketer dis¬ 
approves of them, he can try to persuade the appropriate authority 
to change them. It is only the comparative triviality of these laws, 
not the privateness of their administration, which could properly 
be alleged to remove them from the high-minded professional 
consideration of social philosophers. And triviality is more a matter 
of judgement or evaluation than of indisputable fact. Thirdly, it 
has not been at all uncommon for several different systems of law 
to operate within the same community and for no attempts to be 
made to unify them. At one period in European history, for in¬ 
stance, Visigoths, Lombards, Burgundians and others had each their 
own laws, even if they lived together in the same city, and for the 
most part it was only criminal and canon law which applied to all 
of them. That is, the law administered by a civil court in Italy, say, 
in the ninth century often varied with the tribal affiliations of the 
persons involved in the case before it, not with their territorial 
origin or habitat nor with the court’s own location. And in British 
India, too, the courts administered different family and religious laws 
for Europeans, Hindus, and Moslems, respectively. 

Even the fourth objection says nothing to shake my definition 
of “law” since what some or all the members of a community have 
taken account of as law has often been administered without the 
backing of armed force. The essential feature of law is that general 
conformity to it should be secured by the existence of specialized 
institutions. Both the particular character of these institutions and 
also the way in which they secure general obedience to certain rules 
are quite irrelevant to the legality of those rules. Even if a court 
cannot rely on any police or army to enforce its jurisdiction, yet the 
rewards, punishments and other sanctions at its disposal can be just 
as effective as are, for example, the powers of an English assize judge. 
In a non-political group, like a cricket-club or a religious sect, it is 
often sufficient for the law-administering body to have the power of 
expulsion as an ultimate sanction and so to threaten taking the 
benefits of membership away from the guilty. For the normal 
cohesion of the group may make a sentence of expulsion effective 
without any need for physical constraints. 

Of course, if the rules administered by such a body come into 
conflict with those of a court which is backed by armed force it is 
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hardly surprising that the latter tend to prevail and that, to the extent 
that they do so, the former cease to be law. If the rules of a London 
club conflict with the licensing regulations authorised by Parliament, 
for instance, they have little chance of being enforced. Perhaps 
some people would therefore prefer to restrict the term “law” to 
rules administered by courts which do have force at their disposal. 
And they might defend their preference by suggesting that it is only 
with rules of this kind that professional lawyers and jurists are 
expertly concerned. But there has often been an ecclesiastical as well 
as a secular jurisprudence, and rabbinical courts, at least, have seldom 
enjoyed military assistance. Moreover, barristers are not infre¬ 
quently called in by associations in order to give expert advice on 
the interpretation of their rules. Indeed, whatever the method of 
administering them, it is the mere existence of institutionally secured 
rules which creates a situation where an individual may be faced 
with the type of problem studied by social philosophy. For, 
wherever there are such rules, there is an organized group of human 
beings living in a pattern of relationships to one another which some 
of them may wish to change, and because they live in an organized 
group these individuals can formulate their discontent as a social 
policy—a programme for action to be carried out by or on behalf 
of such a group—the merits or demerits of which may be argued 
by all concerned. 

( 5 ) 

I therefore adhere to my definition of “law” in the non-technical 
sense of the word with which social philosophy is concerned. And 
it is easy to see how the confusion of this sense with the word's 
technical usage can give rise to a variety of plausible but conflicting 
theories, which their authors entitle “theories of law”, as if juris¬ 
prudence and social philosophy necessarily overlapped each other 
in discussing what such writers ambiguously refer to as “law”. 

Some theorists, calling themselves “positivists”, identify in effect 
all technical senses of “law” with its non-technical sense. They 
proclaim accordingly that a correct statement of law is never true 
because it conforms to some juristic principle but only because it 
represents the past, and probably therefore the future, attitude of 
judges. They hold thus that there is no science of law apart from 
the science of judicial decisions, and that a man's legal right, for 
instance, is merely his power to secure the enforcement of a claim. 
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More specifically, those positivists who, like Hobbes and Austin, 
are also victims of the Political Obsession declare that all law is a 
rule of conduct commanded and enforced by a “sovereign”, and 
that international law is therefore a logical impossibility. On the 
other hand, other theorists tend to equate the non-technical sense 
of “law” with the particular technical usage of it which is found in 
their own country or advocated by their own party. Thus those 
educated in a jurisprudence of “natural law”, like d’Entreves 8 , accuse 
positivists of confusing might with right. They insist, like Krabbe, 9 
that a statute which cannot be founded on a man’s feeling of right 
is not law at all. And others, reluctant to leave questions of legality 
to any individual’s moral discretion, invoke instead the prevailing 
attitude of some particular social group. Savigny, for instance, 
maintained that a people’s law should be taken to consist only of the 
customs and sentiments produced in history by its “spirit”, and 
Vyshinsky 10 holds that law is merely the will of a dominant economic 
class elevated into a statute. 

There may be an element of juristic truth in all these “theories 
of law”. But it is not my business to decide this, since I do not 
wish to trespass in any way into the realm of jurisprudence. I am 
only concerned to point out how theories which treat “law” as if 
only one kind of meaning were required of that term in human 
society, and not two, must lead inevitably to antinomies. 

In this respect the ambiguity of the word “morality”, which I dis¬ 
cussed earlier (II, 2), is to some extent analogous. It too can be used 
in at least two ways, either by someone who wishes to cite a certain 
set of rules to which he himself subscribes or by someone who seeks 
to talk about such rules without committing himself to them— 
either from the inside, as it were, or from the outside. So that in 
terms of this analogy, the evaluative usage of “morality” corresponds 
to the technical usage of “law” and the descriptive or anthropo¬ 
logical sense of the former corresponds to the non-technical sense 
of the latter. Moreover, a confusion of the two senses of “morality” 
can give rise to an ethical antinomy in which one side, styling 
themselves “positivists” or “subjectivists”, point to the disagree¬ 
ments between different people’s judgements which are all commonly 
described as “moral”, and the other side, under the banner of “ob- 

(8) A. P. d’Entreves, Natural Law, 1951, p. 111. 

(9) H. Krabbe, The Modem Idea of the State , 1930, p. 47. 

(10) A. Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet Stale, p. 13. 
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jectivism”, emphasize that most people who judge an action “moral” 
or “immoral” intend their words to express a universally recog¬ 
nizable truth, not a personal whim or statement of taste. And such 
a controversy is as misconceived and unnecessary, if the proper 
distinctions of terminology are made, as is the usual quarrel between 
positivist philosophers of “law”, on the one side, and champions 
of “natural law”, on the other. Indeed, since morality and law, as 
we think of them to-day, are historically a bifurcation from what 
primitive peoples would regard in their communities as a unitary 
system of rules, it is hardly surprising that our conceptions of these 
two types of rule should in certain respects be analogous to one 
another, even though there is also an actual or possible tension 
between our law and our morality which involves us in the difficult 
problems that social philosophy seeks to resolve. 

( 6 ) 

It is evident that the task of a social philosopher would be con¬ 
siderably simplified if he could establish any factual generalisation 
about all legal systems which would relate them in an obvious 
fashion to moral principles that most people share. If he could 
show, for instance, that every legal system originates historically 
from a contract in which the members of a community bind them¬ 
selves and their posterity to obey the commands of a particular 
person or institution, he could argue that we have a moral obligation 
to obey our law which is simply a special case of our general obliga¬ 
tion to keep our own promises and those which our ancestors have 
made on our behalf. Or, if he could justifiably assume that every 
law was the law of a sovereign state, it would follow that the merit 
of our obeying what is often called “international law” could not be 
regarded generally as a species of our moral obligation to obey 
whatever laws concern us unless all sovereign states had embodied 
an agreed code of international rules in their own legislation. Or, 
again, if we can best explain the content of any legal system by taking 
social groups, like nations or economic classes, for instance, as our 
units of study, rather than individuals with, say, a Hobbesian lust 
for personal security or a Benthamite inclination to pleasure, it 
would seem more important to judge the value of laws from the 
point of view of a group than from that of an individual, since the 
group would be the most effective factor in changing them. 
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Indeed, if there is a very widely heliS^B^HWfaiV^ut som^Sing, such 
as the opinion of Europeans, prior to the discovery of Australia, 
that all swans are white, it is arbitrary whether the content of this 
belief is regarded as belonging to the meaning of the word (“swan”) 
or as constituting a fact (about swans). If any factual general¬ 
izations about all legal systems could be conclusively established, 
it might be convenient for philosophers to embrace this discovery 
in a revised definition of “law”, so that the very meaning of the 
word should indicate how we are to judge the value of what it is 
used to denote. And they could then assert with confidence that 
law is merely the will of a dominant economic class, say, or nothing hut 
the command of a sovereign. But in fact either the alleged general 
truth about law is an obvious falsity, like the historical mythology 
of some social contract theories, or at least there are no universally 


accepted methods of argument which could prove it. So that no 
such factual generalization about law can be conclusively established 
by social philosophy. 

Consider, for instance, the theory that every law is the law of 
a sovereign state. I am not, of course, concerned with the technical 
meaning which a national or international court might attach to the 
words “sovereign state”, but with the non-technical sense in which 
they have long been commonly used. I mean here by “sovereign 
state” a community which can be territorially defined, lives under 
a legal system, and is such that every institution regulating the con¬ 
tent of its law or laws is staffed from among its own members and 
disposes of force sufficient to overwhelm all likely opposition to 
its decisions within the given territory. It was an approximation 
to this model that the rulers of France, for example, and England 
had succeeded in achieving by the sixteenth century. Within their 
territorial frontiers they aimed not only at complete freedom from 
external controls, such as those which some Popes had wielded over 
their ancestors, but also at the internal centralization of governmental 
power and the suppression of feudal armies which might oppose the 
will of the central government. And, while Machiavelli’s The Prince 
could have advised them, if they needed any advice, how to achieve 
these political aims, Bodin and Hobbes provided their ambitions 
with a theoretical justification. But the creation of sovereign states 
in western Europe was a historical movement which took centuries 
to accomplish, however much its protagonists pretended that their 
power had always existed in right if not in fact. It was a movement 
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away from the polycentric structure of the medieval European 
community, where ecclesiastical, municipal, baronial and royal 
courts shared, and sometimes competed for, jurisdiction. This 
medieval Europe was not itself a sovereign state—although its 
territory was clearly bounded—for it included no authority with 
overwhelming force at its disposal. Nor did it contain any con¬ 
stituent communities which enjoyed complete autonomy. Yet, 
despite the unstable equilibrium between its various centres of 
judicial power, it was notoriously far from lawless. And I shall 
henceforth call a community “polycentric” so far as, like medieval 
Europe, it lives under a regime of law but is not a sovereign state 
nor a part of one, nor is any sovereign state a part of it. 

The Political Obsession, therefore, is certainly falsified by the 
history of Europe. Many people may, and perhaps ought to, prefer 
the security of life in a sovereign state. They may think that even 
good laws are worthless where there is no unified judiciary to 
administer them and that bad laws are doubly bad when there is 
no straightforward method of changing them. But they should not 
allow their preference for political organisation to obscure the fact 
that even without it life under law is still possible. 

Or consider the theory that the history of all human institutions 
arises from an agelong conflict between Christ and Satan, or the 
theory that every legal system carries with it the authority of God 
because it is the embodiment of Divine reason or because legislators 
enjoy some Divine right to command obedience. Christian theo¬ 
logians of certain schools have persuaded many to share one or 
other of these beliefs. But they cannot argue successfully with an 
agnostic or the adherent of another faith by any method which he 
would agree to be logically cogent. A theology of law can have 
no better claim to universal acceptance than a monistic ethics based 
on empirically unverifiable assertions about supernatural events. 
I am not denying, of course, that such a theory can, in some sense, 
be true. I am merely insisting that it must be excluded from a social 
philosophy which appeals only to universally accepted principles 
of thought. 



Perhaps the most important generalizations about law are those 
which claim, in one way or another, either that individuals or that 
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social groups must be the fundamental units of social study. Now, 
the word “must” here is ambiguous, at least for the many people 
who distinguish a theory’s scientific advantage from its political 
value, since it may express either a moral, or a theoretical, necessity 
for the conduct of social research. In neither case, however, can 
such a claim be justified. 

If someone defended his claim about what are the fundamental 
factors in social change by arguing that in practice great evil is 
likely to result from denying it—the persecution of minorities, for 
instance, from the denial that individuals are “prior to” the nation¬ 
state, or social treachery from the denial that class interests are more 
fundamental than individual ones—we should answer that a con¬ 
flict of moralities, on which many millions refuse to compromise, 
has long revolved around this issue. There has been no general 
agreement about which results here are evil and which are not. 
Those who accept the conclusions of ethical pluralism, therefore, 
would have to admit that, whatever may be possible or even right 
within one or other of the world’s constituent communities, we 
cannot include either of the assumptions in question among the 
principles to which world-wide assent is implicitly or explicitly given 
by all reasonable people. 

Nor can we do this if claims that some particular human motive 
or some particular pattern of social cohesion is of fundamental 
importance are defended on scientific rather than on moral grounds. 
There can be no way of showing to universal satisfaction that any 
such theory is permanently reliable. Even if it enabled us to con¬ 
struct explanations and predictions in the social sciences with a scope 
comparable to that of Newtonian physics there can be no intellectual 
guarantee, as I have already emphasized, that it would not in its 
turn be replaced by an even more adequate theory. 

Someone may object that this last argument is merely a theoretical 
quibble. “It was quite right”, he might urge, “to rely on New¬ 
tonian physics while no better theories were available. And 
similarly if Bentham, for instance, or Marx succeeded in being the 
Newton of the social sciences we should rely on their theories about 
law until any better ones are suggested.” 

But, in the first place, the logical status of scientific theories— 
especially their hypothetical character—is now more clearly re¬ 
cognized than it was before Einstein displaced classical physics from 
its position of uniquely respected authority. So that there was once 
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justification for a firmer reliance on Newton’s physics than can ever 
be justified now with respect to any scientific theory whatsoever. 

Secondly, it is obvious that no theory about a fundamental factor 
in social change can reach anywhere near the level of probability 
which is attainable by hypotheses in physics. Whatever events we 
may be able to correlate in our study of history with the existence 
of various legal systems, there is plenty of evidence that the human 
situation of to-day and of the foreseeable future is dissimilar in 
important respects to the circumstances in which any such correla¬ 
tion held good in the past. Modern applications of science—especi¬ 
ally in aviation, radio and atomic weapons—have affected almost 
every human being’s life in one way or another. Moreover, in 
general their results are not the same as those of the older industrial 
technology with which Marx, for instance, and Bentham were 
acquainted. For their signal effect on men and women has not been 
to gather millions of them together in large industrial cities, like 
those of the English midlands or the German Ruhr valley, as did the 
older technology, but to bring them all into a single world com¬ 
munity of commerce, communication and welfare. And there is 
little reason to suppose that in these novel circumstances any system 
of correlations to which social scientists have subscribed (or ob¬ 
jected) in the past will long remain as well (or as badly) substantiated 
by the facts. Nation-states no longer constitute sufficiently self- 
contained units of study for the history of each to be plausibly 
interpreted as an inevitable or highly probable passage through 
various successive stages of corresponding economic, political, 
cultural and religious development. The only self-contained unit 
for large-scale social study to-day is the world community with its 
many different but co-existent patterns of human living. 

Of course, if we could compare the history of human life on our 
own planet with histories of human life on a number of other planets, 
some of which were older than ours, or if there had been cycles of 
human history on earth so that technologies broadly similar to our 
own had existed in the recorded past, we might have better evidence 
on which to base a theory about the factors that can with most 
scientific advantage be taken as fundamental to both past and future 
social conduct. But there seems little likelihood that this kind of 
evidence will ever be available to the social sciences. Moreover, 
even if on its basis social scientists did one day build a powerful 
structure of explanatory theory, they might still be unable to predict 
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the future pattern of human relationships with any reliable degree 
of probability. For the discovery and publication of such a theory 
would be important and unprecedented events in the very field 
which they were investigating. And accordingly, unless knowledge 
of it was carefully suppressed, the theory might itself be the founda¬ 
tion of a social technology which would further transform the pat¬ 
tern of human life so as to falsify some or all of the predictions 
deducible from it. 

It is therefore unnecessary to examine in detail the wide variety 
of assertions that have been or might be made about the relative 
importance of individual motives and of social groupings. One or 
other of these theories may even be true. But it could not con¬ 
clusively be shown so. So that the Scientific Obsession should form 
no part of a social philosophy which appeals only to universally 
accepted principles of thought. 

( 8 ) 

“But how can you evaluate any social policy at all, then,” some¬ 
one may object, “if you do not recognize any probabilities in human 
life that an action or event of one specifiable sort will be followed or 
accompanied by one of another ? You seem to be advocating a 
passive and resigned acceptance of whatever other individuals do, 
since you imply that no-one can be properly justified in seeking to 
change the course of human events by means of a social policy which 
claims to be able to do this. But your zeal for scientific accuracy 
and reliability is misplaced. As Burke saw, statesmanship is a skill 
not a science. And a skilled statesman, like Lenin or Roosevelt, 
can achieve a very great deal. Moreover, your quietism and ob¬ 
scurantism may be attractive to those who are satisfied with existing 
social conditions and wish to prevent any governmental alteration 
of them. But it will not gain much support from those who think 
themselves oppressed or under-privileged. In any case, would you 
in practice continue to cultivate this academic scepticism if your 
house were beset by hooligans, say, and your wife urged you to call 
the police ? Even Hume had to admit that he could not exercise 
his scepticism outside his study. And surely social philosophy, as 
you yourself have so frequently emphasized, is concerned with the 
practical decisions about public affairs which we must all take at 
some time or other, even though those of us who have studies might 
prefer never to stir out of them.” 
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Now, anyone who objected thus would have grossly misunder¬ 
stood what I have been trying to say. I do not seek to refute any 
of the myriad short-term probabilities on which the day-to-day 
decisions of voters, legislators and officials are founded. I do not 
deny that under normal circumstances it is reasonable to expect a 
correlation within certain limits between a rise in the legal penalty 
for dangerous driving, say, and a decrease in the road-accident rate, 
or between a cut in the amount of consumer-goods allowed for 
domestic sale and a rise in their internal prices. I am not arguing 
against any theory which asserts a particular correlation of this kind, 
but against any generalization about all such correlations. For 
instance, Newton thought mass, space and time were fundamental 
for a science of physical matter within which the correlations known 
to optics and mechanics could be deduced. But it is illegitimate, 
I am arguing, to claim that all sociological correlations, or even most 
of them, can be explained or predicted by a single system of theory 
which takes one particular feature of human life to be basic in this 
way. It is one thing to believe that under present conditions a 
government which wishes to keep up full employment, say, must 
control the price of all essential goods and quite another to hold, 
for instance, that under all possible conditions the fundamental 
factor in human affairs is the solidarity of class interests. The former 
is a reasonable belief on which anyone who thought full employment 
a worthy goal might be justified in founding a social policy. The 
latter theory may in fact lead historians or politicians to discover 
many interesting correlations, such as the relation which Tawney 11 
explored between the growth of puritanism and the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism in western Europe. But it cannot be so 
scientifically reliable as to justify its inclusion in a social philosophy 
acknowledging only those principles of scientific proof which are 
universally accepted. And accordingly there is no ground for revising 
our definition of “law” so as to embrace within it some factual general¬ 
ization about all legal systems. We ought not to affirm that law 
is merely the arbiter of individual preferences, say, or nothing but the 
will of a dominant economic class, although we may note in some cases 
that it seems to function more as one, for instance, than as the other. 

W 

A social philosopher, therefore, should leave voters and politicians 

R. H. Tawney, Religion and tbe Rise of Capitalism, 1922. 
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to discover for themselves, in the particular circumstances of their 
own period and community, what items of legislation can he ex¬ 
pected to promote or obstruct the social conditions in which they 
are interested. It is not his professional business, nor within his 
intellectual competence, to contrive a general handbook for their 
guidance in deciding how to keep up full employment, for instance, 
or how to lessen the road-accident rate. But even if he should not 
pretend to a systematic theory of social change it does not follow 
that his discussion of law can give no help at all to his fellows in 
relating the social policies that concern them to the preferences or 
moral principles which they respect. For he can certainly try to 
clarify their thought on this topic by pointing out what is logically 
implied by the very definition of a law as a system of rules for the 
conduct of some or all of a community’s members, general conform¬ 
ity to which is secured by the existence of appropriately specialised 
social institutions. 

It obviously follows from this definition that wherever there is 
a legal system there are some human beings who have some official 
power over their fellows. Legislators, officials, judges or policemen, 
for instance, must be able to exercise some control over the lives 
of others in their community or they could not justify the profes¬ 
sional titles which belong to them. Hence, if anyone thinks that 
no man should ever have more official power than another, he must 
be prepared to dispense with law altogether, though by doing this 
he does little to further the protection of the weak. Isocracy— 
complete equality of power—between individuals is incompatible 
with the rule of law. And this truism is familiar to most readers of 
social theory as the assertion that the freedom possible in a state of 
nature cannot exist in civil society, or that in any law-abiding com¬ 
munity sovereignty must reside somewhere. On the other hand, 
inequalities of personal power within a community tend to dis¬ 
courage that reasoned discussion of conflicting social policies which 
I am assuming (I, 1 and 7) everyone to think worth while. For to 
the extent that the outcome of such discussions cannot affect the 
community’s organized activity they lack practical point. Hence, 
though unattainable in its simplest form, isocracy must remain one 
of the ideals to which any legal system should seek an approximation. 
And this platitude is perhaps more familiar as the statement that the 
predicament which inevitably confronts civilization is the problem 
of how to tame power. 
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It is hardly surprising therefore that constitutional government is 
widely, and rightly commended by philosophers. By “constitu¬ 
tional government” here I mean a system of institutions for making 
or administering law, binding on all the members of a community, 
which is itself subject to regulation by law. Such a machinery of 
social organisation can be called “governmental” because it makes 
or administers law for all the members of a community, not just 
for some of them, and “constitutional” because it is itself regulated 
by law. Now, if all the members of a community subscribe to the 
principles of its constitution—as they can often be educated or 
persuaded to do—not only can they find therein a common framework 
for the reasoned discussion of conflicting communal policies, but 
also this intellectual framework will correspond with actual restric¬ 
tions on the power of legislators, officials and judges. Not only 
can they agree to respect a decision by electoral majority, for in¬ 
stance, but also this respect will be upheld at law even if it is distasteful 
to the individuals who hold judicial office. Not only can they join 
in deploring any violation of established freedoms, but also no 
legislators will be permitted to violate these. But if a community 
has no constitutional law, written or unwritten, it lacks any in¬ 
stitutional guarantee that the communal policies put into practice 
will be directed towards the aims of people other than the legislators, 
officials and judges themselves. A private person has no security 
that the laws imposed on him will embody any at all of the principles 
which he habitually invokes in the reasoned discussion of conflicting 
social policies. And this kind of discussion is accordingly much less 
worthwhile. Hence, though some constitutions may be better than 
others, no social philosopher should be indifferent to the merit of 
constitutional government as such, if a general loyalty to the rule 
of law can be justified, as I shall try to show (IV, 3). 

( 10 ) 

But it is a mistake to take the constitutional law of a community 
for a chart of the ways in which personal power is actually distributed 
within it. Although he holds no constitutional office, a newspaper 
proprietor or the secretary of a political party, for instance, may 
wield far more influence over governmental activity than can the 
average voter. So that those who wish to prevent excessive power 
from passing into the hands of any single individual or group within 
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a community would be ill advised to concentrate all their attention 
on the provisions of its constitution. 

Constitutional devices for achieving an equilibrium of power 
within a sovereign state are well-known and difficult to cheat. 
Indeed, the only theoretical limit to the checks and balances which 
can be included in a constitution is set by the degree of govern¬ 
mental efficiency and initiative which is required. Monarchies and 
aristocracies, for instance, are tempered by extending a parliamentary 
franchise to wider circles of the population. And the tyranny of 
a democratic majority may in its turn be weakened in many ways. 
If Common Law is as important for a legal system as parliamentary 
statutes, lawyers will be as powerful as politicians. Or the activity 
of a legislature may be kept within stated limits by the supervision 
of a Supreme Court. Or judges and civil servants may hold office 
for life so that their interpretation and administration of the law 
are less likely to be influenced by the political party currently en¬ 
joying majority support. In addition to such vertical separations 
of power it can be arranged for regional authorities to achieve a 
limited independence by a federal division of powers between them 
and the central government. Or again, two well-supported parties 
may be in competition for governmental power, so that neither can 
afford to neglect altogether the interests of any large cross-section 
of the electorate, whereas a coalition or one-party government, 
though it might to some extent be more efficient, can neglect some 
such interests with impunity. 

But outside the field of specifically governmental activity, which is 
regulated by constitutional law, it is much easier for particular 
individuals or groups to wield an influence over their community’s 
affairs which others, so far as they know about it, regard as excessive. 
And there are two main reasons for this. 

In the first place, once such an influence has been acquired it 
is inevitably hard to dislodge by legislation. Even if you do succeed 
in nationalizing a steel industry, say, on the ground that its private 
owners exerted an excessive influence over matters of public concern, 
you will show thereby that, at least in some respects, these gentlemen 
were after all not so powerful as they might have seemed. And 
secondly, there is a limit to the extent that governmental activity can 
eradicate excessive concentrations of power within a community. 
If the machinery of government is used not merely to diminish but 
in effect to abolish the influence of bankers and industrialists over 
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public affairs, for instance, the result may be to substitute the 
tyranny of a state or party bureaucracy which is equally indifferent 
to the wishes of the average voter. The privileges of officialdom 
may be as selfish as the privileges of private enterprise, and con¬ 
stitutional checks on executive power may be ineffective when a 
bureaucracy is grown too large. 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that all human beings are always 
engaged in a selfish struggle for personal power. Indeed, those 
who do most to increase the power of the social groups to which 
they belong, sometimes even sacrificing their lives in the cause, are 
often highly altruistic with regard to their own personal advantage. 
But if you want to ensure that no sections at all of your community 
have more than a carefully restricted power to influence its affairs 
you must aim not only at a balance of power within the machinery 
of government or between different sections of the electorate, but 
also over the community as a whole. 

The power of those who staff the institutions of government and 
the power of those who manage non-governmental organisations 
must both be agents in this equilibrium. If you wish to transfer 
industries from private to public ownership, for instance, you must 
avoid incorporating them as departments of government. You must 
seek, too, that as many men and women as possible should be mem¬ 
bers of more than one corporate group, so that no organised interest 
can always command the whole-hearted support of more than a very 
small proportion of the total population. If your regular armed 
forces have ultimately only one such allegiance, they must be divided 
into more than one subordinate command. Nor can you allow any 
extremes of wealth or poverty, for these will tend also to be extremes 
of power and impotence, respectively. You must welcome the 
existence and popular recognition of conflicting moral outlooks, 
so long as these have sufficient principles in common to permit of 
reasoned discussion about issues of social importance. For, if you 
admit that the community has a single preference about which all 
sincere and well-informed people are unanimous—what Rousseau 
called a “general will”—with regard to any conceivable social 
policy, you encourage some particular church or party to claim the 
sole right of interpreting this preference and so to build itself a 
pre-eminent position in the community. Again, you must welcome 
the prevalence of conflicting theories about which features of social 
life are fundamental to any explanation of social change. For each 
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of these theories, so far as it is at all plausible, will draw attention 
to a different way—religious, say, or economic—in which some 
members of the community exercise personal power over the con¬ 
duct of others. And there will thus be less risk that anyone has an 
important influence on public affairs without its being widely known 
that he has this power. 

Above all, you must ensure that no single difference is so import¬ 
ant that it creates a gulf in the community which no other organized 
interests can span. If there is a gulf between employers and em¬ 
ployed, then some areas of this gulf must be intersected by other 
divisions such as that between industrial and professional interests, 
between capitalist and co-operative enterprise, between church and 
laity, or between manufacturing and agriculture. For if there is 
one all-important dichotomy in the community, it will be much 
easier for one of the two sides to oppress the other, when it gains 
control of the governmental machinery, and in any case the few 
neutrals will suffer. The best way for the British learned professions, 
for instance, to defend their interests in an age of rapid inflation 
is for them to form a pressure group comparable to the T.U.C. 
or F.B.I. by associating together the several existing organisations 
of doctors, lawyers, teachers, research workers, civil servants, 
architects, engineers and so on. 

Moreover, since the constitution itself is merely one element 
among many in this complex, multi-dimensional balance of powers, 
you should not expect that such an equilibrium can be preserved by 
the rule of law alone. It must rest also on a habitual willingness to 
compromise among the members of the community. Advances in 
technology, for instance, or the impact of foreign wars may disturb 
the balance by increasing the power of some particular section, the 
industrialists, say, or the generals. And there will then be no ten¬ 
dency towards a peaceful equilibrium unless this section refrains 
from exploiting to the uttermost its temporary advantage and is 
prepared to make some concessions to those who oppose it. The 
way in which a government sometimes fosters such a sentiment of 
compromise is by ensuring that all children are educated in a sense 
of continuity with the community’s many-sided past and of responsi¬ 
bility for its peaceful future—a sense which can be fortified through¬ 
out their lives by the symbolism of, for instance, a hereditary 
monarchy or national festivals. But few will support the initiation 
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or continuance of this educational policy unless they themselves 
already have the habits of mind which it is designed to foster. 

Thus, since the rule of law is impossible in a community where 
every individual has a completely equal power with every other, 
anyone who consistently pursues the ideal of peaceful isocracy must 
choose one or other of two policies. One course is to retire into one 
of those small communities of fellowship, a monastery, perhaps, or 
an agricultural colony, where law-administering institutions are 
superfluous, because the members’ interests and inclinations never 
conflict with each other or with the community’s rules, and ac¬ 
cordingly the reasoned discussion of any conflicting social policies 
will itself achieve a practical settlement of the issues in question. 
But it has yet to be confirmed in practice that such fellowship is 
possible over a wide area of territory, and that the final phase of 
Marxist communism, for instance, the withering away of law, is a 
realisable ideal in Russia or anywhere else. Accordingly, if he wishes to 
live in a large community, like medieval or modern England or—as I 
shall later argue (V, 1 and 2)—like the contemporary world, where 
human concerns are so diverse that only under the rule of law can 
they be peacefully reconciled, he must pursue the ideal of isocracy 
not as a simple equality of official power among individuals but as 
a complex balance between all sectional interests and their organisa¬ 
tions, which is regulated and adjusted not only by the constitution 
and by ordinary legislation but also by the settled and habitual 
sentiment of the community’s members. If corporate institutions 
are to exist at all, as they must in a sovereign state or in a polycentric 
community, there ought to be enough of them, with a sufficiently 
intricate pattern of inter-related interests, to prevent the long pre¬ 
dominance of any single group in the way that, for instance, the 
central government predominated in eighteenth century France. 
For the abolition of all private associations that have any authority 
over their own members, as decreed by the French revolutionaries, 
does not increase the security of individual liberties. Even the 
interests of individuals as such, and their protection against the 
possible tyranny of a permanent electoral majority or of a corporate 
state, can be furthered by social organisations, like those which exist 
in some Anglo-Saxon countries for the defence of civil liberties. 
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LOYALTY TO LAW 

( 1 ) 

In modem life, as I have argued, we are all in principle capable 
of criticising the law which we actually obey, since there is no logical 
necessity that the rules of conduct imposed on us by courts and 
police are also sanctioned by our own moral approval. It always 
makes sense to ask whether our tax-law, for example, is fair or 
unfair, even though in some parts of the world it may be dangerous 
to speak such questions aloud. Yet whatever criticisms they make 
of their law many people think that under normal conditions they 
are morally obliged to obey it. If they think their tax-law unjust 
and support a policy for changing it, they nevertheless believe they 
have a duty to obey its provisions as these stand at the moment. 
And that duty is not merely a legal obligation, a claim on them which 
can be enforced at law, but also a moral responsibility, which they 
would be ashamed to neglect. 

There is nothing self-contradictory, however, in thus thinking 
ourselves morally obliged to pay a tax which by our own standards 
of fairness ought not to have been imposed. An action such as this 
seems at the same time to be commanded by our loyalty to a legal 
system under which we live and to be forbidden by the criteria of 
moral justice to which we subscribe. But, as I have pointed out 
above (II, 4 and 5), any individual event can be described in a variety 
of different ways, and people often appeal to rules of priority pre¬ 
scribing which out of this variety of distinguishable characteristics 
is morally the most important feature of a situation. In particular, 
wherever it is relevant many people attach a very high level of moral 
precedence to the fact that an act is commanded by their law, 
although the dictates of a tyrant or a foreign conqueror or the rules 
imposed on one small section of a community by some private 
association, like a cricket-club, do not receive as much of this pre¬ 
eminent respect as the regulations administered by a constitutional 
government. Many Englishmen, for instance, would have to think 
an Act of Parliament exceedingly unjust before admitting that it 
merited disobedience. Perhaps even then, before actually disobeying 
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it, they would wait until they had tried ever}' possible constitutional 
method of repealing it. Indeed, some people, of an especially 
authoritarian turn of mind, ascribe so high a moral priority to any 
legal duty whatever that it takes precedence for them over all con¬ 
ceivable moral obligations which conflict with it. 

Those who think that they ought to be loyal to the provisions 
of their law generally hold also that they owe a loyalty to the in¬ 
stitutions which administer it. The more authoritarian insist on 
this obligation, with the cry of “My country, right or wrong”, even 
when their own government is pursuing a policy of brutal and 
deliberate aggression against another country. But most people 
who are not believers in pacifism and non-violence would agree, for 
instance, that every citizen has a moral duty, if called upon, to assist 
the police in apprehending a criminal and to volunteer for the 
armed forces protecting his country from foreign conquest. More¬ 
over, among those who would be held to owe such a social loyalty 
are the judges, civil servants and others who actually staff the 
institutions of government. In addition, that is, to any legal duties 
laid on them by the constitution, these public officials are thought 
also to owe loyal service to the machinery of government as a whole. 
In other words, from the ordinary citizen’s point of view, every 
member of the community is held to have a moral right to such 
loyalty on the part of public officials, since to say that someone has 
a duty to provide you with something is equivalent to saying that 
you have a moral right to expect it from him. The citizens of a 
sovereign state, for instance, have a moral right, they believe, not 
to have their interests betrayed by one of their generals to a foreign 
government, and to expect that their legislators, judges and officials 
should do neither more than is permitted, nor less than is required, 
by the constitution. 

Now, although many people do think thus about loyalty to their 
law, social philosophers have rightly considered it insufficient 
merely to point this out. And there are several important reasons 
why they cannot be so easily satisfied in this respect. 

In the first place, by no means everyone holds explicitly that he 
has a moral responsibility to obey his law under normal circum¬ 
stances even if he thinks it unjust in some respects. In some coun¬ 
tries, like England, there is a much more general and sincere 
profession of loyalty to the community than in others, where, per¬ 
haps, there is so much bitterness between the members of different 
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social classes or different national minorities that no sentiment of 
country-wide solidarity is able to develop. And in all countries 
there are some people who would never try to justify obeying the 
law on any other grounds than that it happens to be a good law or 
that disobedience may lead to prosecution and punishment. But 
a social philosopher has no professional interest in proclaiming a 
moral principle which is neither implicitly nor explicitly acknowledged 
by everyone. Accordingly, if some people do not admit any moral 
obligation to their law, either he must show that they are being 
inconsistent, because other principles to which they do adhere, like 
the sanctity of contracts, for instance, imply such an obligation, or 
he must pass over this phenomenon of social disloyalty as something 
in which he has no special interest. 

A second reason why social philosophers must either pay a good 
deal of attention to this matter or none at all is because even those 
who do think themselves and the other members of their community 
morally obliged to obey their law are sometimes reluctant to general¬ 
ize on the subject. The duty they have in mind is perhaps concerned 
only with the law of their own sovereign state, and they may be 
unwilling to admit that the citizens of other states have an analogous 
duty. “If it is right for our diplomats and soldiers”, they may argue, 
“to protect our national interests where they are interfered with by 
foreigners, this interference must itself be immoral and it therefore 
deserves the condemnation of our priests and journalists. We can 
recognize only one proper loyalty, and that is to our own law and 
institutions. All actions that conflict with this, by whomsoever 
they are committeed, are necessarily immoral. An international war 
in which we are engaged is inevitably a struggle of right against 
wrong, in which we ourselves are always on the side of the angels. 
As Hegel pointed out, the sovereign state of which we are members 
sets the only standards of right and wrong which can have any 
meaning for us in our relations with foreigners.” But it is out of 
place for a social philosopher to preach the peculiar and necessary 
virtue of his own national government. For this will certainly never 
meet with universal agreement. Accordingly, he must either refrain 
from any praise at all for social loyalty, or he must argue that 
there are universally cogent reasons for granting such praise, and 
that international wars are often not melodramas at all but tragic 
clashes of opposing loyalties. 

There is also a third reason why asocial philosopher must explore 
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the problem of social or—in sovereign states—political obligation. 
Few people are content to uphold the virtue of social loyalty as an 
ultimate obligation which neither permits nor requires any further 
justification. Even if their own ingenuity fails them, they can find 
a multitude of alternative arguments on the subject in the writings 
of social theorists. And by invoking the support of some further 
principle they necessarily commit themselves to whatever else can 
be justified by reference to this criterion. If they appeal to a national 
tradition of reverence for the constitution, for instance, as Burke 
did in his attack on the French revolutionaries, they set themselves 
against any radical innovation in governmental practice even when 
it does not involve revolutionary violence. Or if they postulate, 
like Hobbes, a social contract which endows their sovereign with 
morally unassailable authority so long as he prevents all recourse 
to social violence, they assent in advance to any legislative innova¬ 
tions whatsoever that he can peacefully enforce. Again, theories 
like those of Burke and Hobbes justify no loyalties other than those 
to the law of a nation or sovereign state, respectively. But if you 
invoke the greatest happiness of the greatest number, in the manner 
of Bentham or of J. S. Mill, as the end which is furthered by general 
obedience to your national government, you may find that this 
argument justifies an ultimate loyalty to international law instead, 
especially if your government happens to be engaged in violating 
world peace. Thus discussion about the merit of social loyalties, 
and their proper limits, if any, is discussion of the type in which 
social philosophers are focally interested. 

( 2 ) 

It is best to begin by distinguishing the several different but 
related questions at issue in this problem of social loyalty: have we 
all normally a moral duty to obey our laws and support their ad¬ 
ministration ? under what circumstances, if any, does this duty 
lapse ? and do we owe an equal loyalty to all the legal systems under 
which we live or should certain types of allegiance take priority ? 
I shall answer the first and third of these questions, and show that 
social philosophy cannot provide an adequate answer to the second. 

Now, in general, it is true that if we wish to be reasonable about 
any question of moral obligation, we must, as I have already shown, 
be impartial in our judgements about it. If, for instance, we think 
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it immoral for a fellow-member of our community not to pay his 
taxes, arguing that these are required of him by the law in the name 
of the community as a whole, we must admit that we too are morally 
bound to obey this law in every respect. Again, we cannot reason¬ 
ably claim to have any moral rights against judges, legislators, 
policemen, diplomats or other government officials as such, unless 
we allow that we ourselves owe a loyalty to them in their official 
capacity. We cannot justify our claim to freedoms of speech and 
religion which are guaranteed by the constitution, for instance, un¬ 
less we also admit a duty to serve our country in one way or another 
in order to protect it from foreign conquest. Moreover, it would be 
unreasonable to think that the members of our community owe any 
loyalty to its law, if we are not prepared to grant that the members 
of other communities owe an analogous loyalty to theirs even when 
they are at war with us. And if we live in a polycentric community 
where most individuals are subject to more than one system of law 
we must grant them a moral obligation to each system, so long as 
they do not conflict with one another, or to none at all. If the world, 
say, is now a polycentric community, as I shall argue in the next 
chapter (V, 2), we all owe some loyalty to international institutions 
as well as to our own national governments. Finally, this principle 
of ethical impartiality has important implications for anyone who 
wonders whether or not he should passively or forcibly resist the 
law under thich he happens to be living at the time. If he raises 
the standard of open rebellion against his government, for instance, 
he should hesitate to complain when its army uses unconstitutional 
methods to suppress him. 


(3) . r . 

But someone might well object that this is an oversimplification. 
“If you assume no other criterion than the principle of ethical 
impartiality,” he might argue “you are entitled to conclude that the 
loyalty we owe to law is a matter of all or nothing. Even then you 
imply, paradoxically enough, that anarchy has as much merit as 
loyalty to the rule of law. But in practice, as you yourself have just 
admitted, few people are content to stop at the principle of ethical 
impartiality in providing a foundation for their arguments about 
social obligation. They invoke other moral rules, in order to con¬ 
demn all government, perhaps, like Godwin, on utilitarian grounds, 
or in order to defend the supremacy of Soviet Russian law, like 
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Vyshinsky, over what they call ‘bourgeois international law’. All 
this kind of argument you must somehow show to be wrong, if you 
want to rest content with your simple dilemma of loyalty versus 

anarchy.” . 

Now, the only principles from which a social philosopher is 

entitled to argue answers to the problems of social loyalty at issue 
are those that are admitted by almost everyone, are mutually con¬ 
sistent, and are most conducive to the reasoned discussion of con¬ 
flicting social policies. However, though the principle of ethical 
impartiality is admitted by almost everyone, it is not itself a rule 
of conduct but a precept for the construction of such rules, and 
provides no unambiguous criterion of value. The objection just 
suggested points out this ambiguity in the form of an indeterminacy 
between loyalty and anarchy. Nor should a social philosopher 
straightforwardly invoke any rule of everyday morality, like the 
sanctity of promises, because, as I have already shown (II, 5) the 
apparently universal respect in which such rules are held is in 
practice illusory. People do not really agree about their value 
because they do not agree about their rank in the hierarchy of moral 
priorities. Accordingly, if he is to find any basis for his arguments, 
he must turn to the requirement that whatever principles he recom¬ 
mends he must do as little as possible to impede the reasoned dis¬ 
cussion of conflicting social policies. 

It follows from this requirement that he should answer “Yes” to 
the first main question about social loyalty. We do normally have 
a moral duty to obey the law and support its administration. 

We all think it worth while to appraise the merits of at least those 
social policies which we believe to affect us, and the worth-whileness 
of this is a principle of human thought which my third precept of 
philosophical method forbids us to set aside, even if some of us 
have other thoughtways that are inconsistent with it. If there are 
no judges, no legislators and no officials, there is no means of 
securing that any social policy whatever is put into effect. A social 
policy is a programme for action to be carried out by or on behalf 
of an organized group of human beings, and except in very small 
and homogeneous communities no such action is possible unless 
some members of the group perform certain specialized functions. 
They must at least ensure that the policy is put into practice by 
those concerned in its execution and by ensuring this they establish 
a rule of conduct as law. A policy of controlled pedestrian-crossings 
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will do nothing to prevent road-accidents, for instance, unless it is 
enforced by the police and the courts. Even within a political party 
there must be a committee or committees with authority to ensure 
the execution of party decisions, as Lenin, for instance, emphasized 
in his doctrine of “democratic centralism”. If there were no means 
of putting into effect any such social policies, or only the arbitrary 
authority of an armed tyrant, there would be little point in discussing 
them. The existence of a legal system has at least this value, there¬ 
fore, that it is necessary if there is to be any utility in the reasoned 
discussion of conflicting social policies. And, indeed, as it is this 
type of argument which constitutes the social philosopher’s field 
of study, he is compelled by the very nature of his calling to attach 
some value to the rule of law. He cannot consistently be indifferent 
whether people respect it or not, since it is essential for everything 
in which he is professionally interested. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that social philosophers have 
frequently developed elaborate theories of social obligation, in 
which they sought to prove a duty to law by reference to other 
principles than the requirements of reasoned discussion. It is only 
to be expected that they should try to find an independent justifica¬ 
tion for the evaluative preference which is implicit in their own 
professional function. But, as no such theory meets with universal 
approval, I shall merely emphasize that, if anyone enters into what 
I have assumed to be the proper matter and method of social philo¬ 
sophy, he must accept also the moral value of social loyalty. Of 
course, this applies only to the comparatively large and hetero¬ 
geneous communities in which most people live, like London, 
Great Britain or the world. It is not true for those small groups of 
like-minded human beings who retire from the main stream of social 
life in order to set up a harmonious fellowship where any legal 
system would be superfluous. If anyone advocates anarchy as a 
means of eliminating the power of men over men, because he thinks 
all such power evil, he might be able to realize his ideal in one of 
these groups, as I have already suggested (III, 10). But elsewhere 
the variety of conflicting human interests is bound to make anarchy 
incompatible with the reasoned discussion of social policy. There 
must be a legal system to embody the settled policy of the community, 
and in loyalty to this law most individuals must be prepared to 
withdraw their own particular claims and alter their intentions, if 
there is any conflict between them and it. If anyone is not prepared 
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to do so, he cannot consistently concern himself with arguments 
about social policy and the principles to which they should appeal. 

Someone might object that the value of a legal system does not 
entail a moral obligation to obey it. “Even if there can be no 
execution of social policy,” he might argue, “where there is no 
means of compelling recalcitrants, it only follows that there ought 
to be such a mechanism of compulsion. We may then obey the law 
as a matter of prudence, but it does not follow that we have a duty 
to do so.” However, if there ought to be a state of affairs in which 
those who do not voluntarily obey the law are compelled to do so, 
it follows that there ought to be a state of affairs in which everyone 
obeys the law, that is, that everyone ought to obey the law. Some 
people may perform their social duty out of fear for the consequences 
of disobedience or in consideration of their own profit thereby, and 
most people will do it from habit. Perhaps comparatively few will 
ever moralize about it to themselves or to other members of their 
community. But those who do so moralize, I have argued, have 
at least one universally cogent reason—though they may also have 
many others which cannot expect to be so widely acknowledged— 
why they should be loyal to the legal systems under which they live. 

(4) 

But this argument shows merely that we ought for the most part 
to be loyal to the legal systems under which we live. It says nothing 
to refute the widespread belief that there are times when we ought 
to withdraw our allegiance from one such system in order to attach 
it to another. The commonest ways in which this transfer of loyalty 
takes place are when individuals migrate from one country to 
another, or when they resign from one private association, a club, 
perhaps, or a trade union, in order to join another. On such 
occasions only a few people are directly affected and there is rarely 
any violence or fighting. Nor do such actions necessarily involve 
any change in the social policies which the participants support. 
It is much more serious, however, when a large section of a com¬ 
munity withdraws its allegiance from the existing system of govern¬ 
ment and proposes to set up a new system within the same territory 
by unconstitutional means. And social theorists have often occupied 
themselves with determining the conditions under which such 
rebellions seemed to them permissible or even obligatory. They 
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have urged, for instance, like Hobbes, that a government which 
cannot maintain public order is unworthy of our support, or, like 
Marx, that the industrial proletariat, when its own organization is 
strong enough, should overthrow by force the legal system under 
which it is allegedly exploited. 

Yet it is obvious that in the morally pluralist world of to-day a 
social philosopher can seldom prescribe when rebellion is or is not 
morally justified. He can insist that the only ground on which it is 
proper to rebel against a constitutional government is an objection 
of some sort against the constitution itself. For those who use 
violence in order to change features of the law which can be reformed 
by constitutional processes are obviously withdrawing their allegi¬ 
ance to the constitution unnecessarily. Moreover, anyone who 
rebels against an unconstitutional government in order to set up a 
constitution is probably, as I have already argued (III, 9), doing 
something to further the reasoned discussion of conflicting social 
policies. But apart from these two principles we can set up no 
unambiguous criterion to which all reasonable people will agree. 
It is of little help to suggest that no rebellion should be designed to 
overthrow a complex, well-balanced distribution of power within 
an organized community, such as that which existed in England, 
for instance, in 1951. For there is not the slightest chance in these 
circumstances of any rebellion succeeding, and therefore little 
likelihood of its being seriously planned or proposed as a policy 
for immediate action. 

Indeed, we might well assume that major rebellions, as distinct 
from occasional riots and mutinies, will only occur when there is 
some gross maldistribution of power which the rebels seek to re¬ 
dress, as in the French and Russian revolutions and the American 
War of Independence. But it would not be much use to insist that 
such rebellions ought to be designed to achieve a fairer balance of 
power between all the intersecting interests which exist in the 
community, since the most divergent social policies are commonly, 
and with at least local plausibility, advocated as means to this end. 
The Voice of America, for instance, urges the people of eastern 
Europe and Russia to overthrow their communist rulers in order 
to achieve a greater freedom, and American workers are encouraged 
by Russian broadcasts to plan for a communist revolution on similar 
grounds. And there is, of course, no universally agreed method of 
determining whether the American system or the Russian, respective- 
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ly, achieves a fairer balance of social power. For this very reason, 
too, it is impossible to lay down precise conditions under which 
the maldistribution of power within a community is sufficiently 
gross to justify a rebellion against it. Even if one man’s power over 
others were a quantitative phenomenon which could be measured 
as easily as his bank balance, it would still be arbitrary—or rather, 
a matter of moral choice—what ratio of inequality in power between 
various members of a community should be held to make rebellion 
permissible or obligatory for some of them, and what weight should 
be given here to other (and possibly conflicting) considerations, such 
as the need for industrial or governmental efficiency. 

Accordingly, a social philosopher cannot prescribe exhaustively 
the “normal circumstances” in which we owe loyalty to the law or 
laws under which we live, since he cannot establish precisely when 
and how this duty lapses. The principles on which he is entitled 
to insist are compatible with a wide range of alternative theories 
about the conditions of legitimate rebellion. For he must accept 
the fact that a variety of conflicting moral outlooks are being 
reasonably advocated in his contemporary world, each of which 
involves different criteria for the value of rebellion—as for that of 
most other kinds of social policy. 

( 5 ) 

Sometimes, however, anyone who tries to decide the merit of 
a social policy is involved in a predicament of divided loyalty, as 
when, for instance, the foreign policy of his national government 
seems to conflict with a rule of international law. It is such situa¬ 
tions which give rise to the question: do we owe an equal loyalty 
to all the legal systems under which we live or should certain types 
of allegiance, such as that to our national law, take priority ? And 
to this question a social philosopher should give a more definite 
answer. But he should note first that predicaments of divided 
social loyalty are much less likely to arise in a sovereign state than 
in a polycentric community. 

The national courts of a sovereign state dispose of overwhelmingly 
superior force within the state’s territory so that no community or 
association which is a part of it is likely to make or administer 
regulations which in fact conflict with any state law. Most town 
councils, for instance, and commercial combines employ expert 
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lawyers in order to guard themselves against making such regula¬ 
tions. It is not surprising therefore, that with the rise of sovereign 
states in modem Europe most philosophers came to emphasize the 
unity of social organisation and of political loyalty. If they admitted, 
like Bodin—or claimed, like Locke—some restrictions on the 
authority of a sovereign, these were merely the “natural” rights of 
his subjects. Such rights might be revealed by God, it was thought, 
or demonstrated in ethical theory. But unless embodied in common 
law or statute they were not guaranteed by any law to which social 
loyalty was due. So that, though there might often be a clash 
between state law and “natural rights”, which could produce a 
conflict of moral duties for individual subjects, there could rarely, 
as in Coke’s conflict with James I, be occasion for the predicaments 
of divided social loyalty that arise from the clash of two legal 
systems. 

But predicaments of the latter type were common in Europe 
during the period in which it was changing in social structure from 
a poly centric community to a collection of sovereign states. Under 
Henry VIII, for instance, many English, but not all, thought it right 
for their king to disobey the Pope in a way which was generally, but 
not universally, thought wrong in the reign of John. And at the 
same time local loyalties within England were steadily, but not 
without controversy, giving way before a nationalist sentiment that 
loyalty to the king himself was always of superior value. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, that in medieval Europe social philo¬ 
sophers themselves were much concerned with predicaments of 
divided allegiance. Egidius Colonna, for instance, argued that the 
“spirit” of man is intrinsically superior to his body and therefore 
the Pope was entitled to intervene in temporal government where 
this was necessary for the preservation of spiritual values. Con¬ 
versely, William of Occam argued that, since men always owed 
supreme loyalty to law, the Emperor had the right to reform 
ecclesiastical institutions if their conduct did not conform to the 
natural law of Christendom. 

Similarly, now that a new, world-wide polycentric community 
has grown up, as I shall argue below (V, 1 and 2), the theoretical 
problem of divided loyalty, which lay dormant during the heyday 
of sovereign states, has again come into prominence. Jurists, 
statesmen and journalists are often concerned now to determine 
whether an individual, as distinct from the nation-state of which 
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he is a member, ought to be attributed any rights or duties under 
international law and, if so, whether or not these take legal and moral 
predence over the provisions of his national law. Many have 
debated, for instance, like Maugham 12 and Lauterpacht 13 , whether 
or not the United Nations war crimes tribunals at Nuremberg and 
elsewhere could legitimately condemn soldiers and politicians for 
actions which were in accordance with the laws of their own 
countries. 

I shall not, however, discuss the technical issues that arise here 
in the jurisprudence of international law. For I wish to confine 
myself to the comparatively non-technical field of social philosophy. 
And in any case, as I shall show later (V, 5), some of these technical 
issues are partially determined for any jurist by his own social out¬ 
look. If he believes that he always owes a superior loyalty to the 
law of his own nation-state, for instance, he cannot consistently 
accept any jurisprudence of international law which holds that the 
United Nations war crimes tribunals were wholly legitimate. 


( 6 ) 

The correct principle for deciding predicaments of divided social 
loyalty is this, that when more than a single legal system is binding 
on us we owe a supreme allegiance to the one which is most widely 
administered. For by such an allegiance we do least to impede that 
reasoned discussion of conflicting social policies which we all think 
worth while. 

Whenever we obey one legal system rather than another if the 
two conflict, we do something which both strengthens the former 
and weakens the latter. For much of the obedience which legal 
systems do enjoy is a matter of habit, fortified by a sentiment of 
respect or even of fear, rather than a calculated performance of moral 
obligations. The more people there are who with impunity discard 
this habit on occasions, the more prone their fellows are to do the 
same. Disobedience to a law, once it becomes at all rife, is in any 
case infectious, because by openly expressing disrespect for the 
system, the disobedient encourage similar feelings in others, who 
have hitherto been accustomed to suppress such sentiments. So 
far as this disobedience also goes unpunished, there is less fear too 

(12) Viscount Maugham, U.N.O. and War Crimes, 1951. 

(13) H. Lauterpacht, International Caw and Human Rights, 1950. 
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among the others. Of course, people may on some particular 
occasion ostentatiously break a law with the expressed intention of 
showing the need to alter its details, and their action may then 
tend to strengthen the legal system as a whole rather than weaken 
it. But over a sufficiently long period the cumulative effect of 
widespread, habitual disobedience may well be to destroy the legal 
system in question altogether. Conversely, but perhaps less ob¬ 
viously, we encourage our neighbours to obey the law by doing so 
ourselves. Life under the rule of a law is a co-operative enterprise, 
like rowing a boat, and like all such enterprises it flourishes when 
all pull their weight and begins to wither when some cease to do 
this. Hence, whenever we have to decide whether to obey one law 
rather than another if the two conflict, we must bear in mind that 
the effect of our action will be to strengthen the one which we obey 
and to weaken the one which we disobey. And, if we propose to 
set up our decision as a general rule which all ought to follow, we 
must bear in mind that if they did always follow it the effect in the 
long run might be to destroy the less respected law altogether. 

Now, so far as a legal system ceases to exist, it becomes very 
difficult to execute any social policy for the whole of any community 
in which it was the sole governmental law. Correspondingly, there 
is much less point in discussing any such policy. If legal systems 
remain intact, or even strengthened, within the several constituent 
parts of this community, it will still be possible to carry out social 
policies in each separate part. But there will be no social institutions 
to secure that these policies are co-ordinated or harmonized with 
one another. Hence, it is much less worth while for the members 
of one such part to engage in any reasoned discussions about social 
policy with the members of any other part. On the other hand, if 
the overall law is strengthened, not only will this type of discussion 
be encouraged, but also it will still be possible, by means of a federal 
constitution, say, to ensure whatever sectional autonomy is thought 
proper. 

I conclude, accordingly, that when two or more legal systems are 
binding on us we owe a supreme allegiance to the one which is most 
widely administered. But the area over which it is in fact possible to 
preserve and administer a single system of law will vary with the 
method of administration which is effective for that type of law in 
that civilization and with the relevant progress of technology. 
For instance, after the Protestant Reformation in northern Europe 
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there was no longer any religious sanction, like the Papal interdict, 
which could secure conformity to an international law throughout 
Europe. At the same time the development of artillery had made it 
almost impossible for feudal barons to uphold their old local 
autonomy from the security of their castles. Yet there were no 
weapons in use against which a national army or navy could not 
contrive an adequate defence, with the help of a few allies, perhaps, 
when their country was threatened by invasion and conquest. 
These three circumstances contributed much (along with other 
social and economic factors) to creating the sovereign nation-states 
of western Europe, and they certainly achieved in fact that most men 
there professed a supreme social loyalty to their own national 
sovereign, which social philosophers, like Bodin and Hobbes, were 

not slow to recognize and endorse. 

Nowadays, however, the development of radio and aviation has 
made it quite possible to administer a single system of law through¬ 
out the world, although this administration is slow to reach the 
level of efficiency which has long since been attained within the 
average nation-state. Even if we followed Aristotle’s suggestion, 
for instance, that the maximum size of our organized community 
should be fixed by the limits within which men can hear the voice 
of a single herald, we could not deny that the whole world can now 
be organized under one legal system. At the same time the in¬ 
creasing power of industrial combines, professional associations and 
trades unions tends to diminish somewhat the importance of purely 
political institutions, such as national legislatures, and some of these 
non-political bodies—some oil companies, for instance—attain a 
degree of autonomy comparable to that which feudal barons used 
their armies to secure. Moreover, modem weapons of atomic and 
bacteriological warfare make it impossible for any national govern¬ 
ment to ensure the safety of its civilian population. Everyone 
agrees that only by the international control of these weapons could 
such safety be assured. Hence we owe our supreme social loyalty 
to-day to whatever international law there is which applies through¬ 
out the world community. But, as I shall point out below (V, 6), 
this allegiance is far from entailing any approval for the withering 
away of national institutions. 

( 7 ) 

As an illustration of my thesis about divided loyalty it is not 
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uninstructive to compare the social structure of Aegean and eastern 
Mediterranean society in the latter half of the fourth century b.c. 
The Macedonian phalanx had immensely expanded the area which 
could be controlled by a single Greek government. And within 
Alexander’s far-flung empire it was no longer sensible to regard all 
non-Greeks as enemies by nature, as Plato had done, or as slaves 
by nature, as had Aristotle, or to think that the boundaries of a 
man’s city-state set the limits of his political obligation, as had both 
of them. It was then for the first time that the concept of citizenship, 
which had its historical origins, of course, in the self-government 
of urban communities, began to be applied to a context of relation¬ 
ships much wider than that existing within a city-state. 

But this new context was conceived in two different ways accord¬ 
ing to the degree of governmental unity that prevailed within the 
Macedonian world. While the empire was still intact it seemed 
reasonable to think of a single citizenship throughout the world of 
politically organized humanity. Indeed, Alexander himself wished 
to further the integration of his empire, according to Tarn, 14 by 
promoting an ideology of world citizenship which stressed the 
fundamental unity and concord of mankind. It was only the 
uncivilizable few whom he thought of as aliens. All the others, 
Greek or Oriental, could participate equally in the world community 
which he sought to create, while they retained a local loyalty to 
those diverse national institutions which did not conflict with each 
other or with the central government. 

But when Alexander died he left behind a unity of Hellenistic 
civilization which was politically sundered into different sovereign 
states. In these circumstances no single social loyalty was conceiv¬ 
able, and the only world society in which a single citizenship seemed 
reasonable was a metaphorical one—the Stoic universe of natural 
harmony. Indeed, when Diogenes the Cynic initiated the concept 
of world citizenship he had intended to reject all social loyalties alike. 
He wanted, by calling himself “a citizen of the world”, or rather, 
“a citizen of the universe”, to register his contempt for every existing 
political institution. He did not seek to proclaim a new allegiance. 
Zeno took over this non-secular conception of world citizenship, 
and used it as a framework for his moral theory. Neither he nor 
any of his followers ever talked about promoting unity and concord, 

(14) W. W. Tam, “Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind” in Proceedings 
of ibe British Academy xix (1933). 
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since for them the harmony of the universe was divinely pre-estab¬ 
lished. The gods were foundation-members of the world city, and 
they and the stars had thus been world citizens long before the 
creation of man. Those men and women who attained this citizen¬ 
ship did so solely in virtue of being perfectly good, for ail other 
human beings remained non-citizens. Later Panaetius seems to have 
revised the metaphorical constitution of this Stoic world community, 
and substituted isocracy, as it were, for aristocracy. For in the 
theory of world citizenship which is expounded in much the same 
form by Cicero, by Seneca and by Marcus Aurelius it was the 
possession of reason, not the attainment of moral perfection, which 
qualified for admission to the world community. And it was this 
non-secular, or spiritual, conception of world citizenship which was 
also advocated by philosophers like Holbach in the heyday of modern 
Europe’s sovereign states. 

Thus, when the cultural community in which a certain set of 
people commonly travel and trade includes a plurality of sovereign 
states, like Syria, say, and Egypt in Zeno’s time, Rome and Parthia 
in Marcus Aurelius’s, or Britain and France in Holbach’s, there is 
no reason why any of these people should subscribe to a conception 
of world citizenship which is not purely spiritual. But in a super¬ 
state like Alexander’s empire or in a polycentric community like 
medieval Christendom or the contemporary world, there is room 
for a secular conception of oecumenical citizenship. It is not 
surprising, for instance, that in twentieth century Britain a body 
calling itself “The Council for Education in World Citizenship” 
should work among schoolchildren in co-operation with the Minis¬ 
try of Education, on the one side, and the United Nations Associa¬ 
tion, on the other. At first that is, the members of a newly organized 
community naturally find it difficult to recognize where they should 
now direct their loyalties. But in circumstances of the type with 
which I am here concerned the concept of world citizenship can 
be used to crystallize for them the moral rights and duties which now 
belong to them vis-a-vis the law and institutions of an oecumenical 
society. 

Of course, the words “citizen” and “citizenship” (and their 
equivalents in other languages) are used in more than one way. 
They have a technical sense in many legal systems, where those 
people who have a specified set of legal rights and duties are called 
“citizens” of the nation-state or town in which these rights and 
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duties obtain. But no technical usage of the phrase “world citizen¬ 
ship” occurs in text-books on international law or in the pronounce¬ 
ments of international courts. Even if a jurist is convinced, like 
Lauterpacht, 14 that individuals do have rights and duties under 
international law, he does not therefore describe all his fellow human 
beings as “citizens of the world”. For what a man calls his “world”, 
in one respect or another, is bounded by his intellectual horizon 
in that respect. The horizon of our contemporary social outlook 
is different from that of Alexander, for instance, and embraces the 
whole planet, which we now know the Earth to be. And so long 
as no jurist holds that international law discriminates against some 
particular section of humanity—which none of them do hold—there 
is necessarily no-one from whom a lawyer could want to distinguish 
his fellows by calling them world citizens, in the way that British 
courts, for instance, will distinguish a citizen of France from one of 
Italy, or a resident foreigner from a British citizen. So that there is 
no point in using the phrase “world citizenship ” in any technical 
sense. Moreover, if human beings, or creatures at least as intelligent 
as they, were to be discovered elsewhere in the universe, we should 
find ourselves entitled “Earth citizens”. The phrase “world citizen¬ 
ship” would be reserved in its secular usage for membership of 
whatever organized inter-planetary community would be able to 
develop. And again, if another inter-planetary community were 
then discovered elsewhere in the universe, the first one would require 
a distinctive title of its own, for it would no longer be our social 
“world”, while a new and wider world citizenship would become 
conceivable. Indeed, the limits of this expansion are set only by 
whatever bounds there are to the size of the universe, to the exist¬ 
ence of life within it, and to our knowledge about such matters. 

Thus the secular concept of world citizenship is far from having 
a merely ephemeral utility. And it is in its non-technical form that 
it is most useful. For in this usage the words “citizen” and “citizen¬ 
ship” always suggest some reference to social loyalty. When a 
journalist or orator cries “Citizens of Britain 1” for instance, he 
appeals thereby to whatever sentiments of loyalty exist in the minds 
of his audience. When President Truman called Mr. Churchill “a 
great world citizen” in 1946, he implied—rightly or wrongly—that 
Mr. Churchill had done much to uphold the framework of world 
order. And to argue that everyone now is a citizen of the world,. 

(14) Op. cit. 
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as I shall proceed to do (V, 1—4), is one way of encouraging people 
to recognize their moral rights and responsibilities as members of 
the new world community. 



V 


Jr,-' ^ 

WORLD CITIZENSHIP 

( 1 ) 

The width of territory over which people have depended on each 
other for their means of living has varied widely in human history. 
Perhaps the smallest type of community is that in which the members 
live by trapping and hunting, for these activities seldom require the 
co-operation of many. Herdsmen or cultivators need to live to¬ 
gether in rather greater numbers, in order to ensure themselves 
a subsistence from their produce. Moreover, when they trade their 
surplus cattle and crops for the tools, utensils and luxuries manufac¬ 
tured by townspeople, the area of community is widened still 
further. Indeed, from the moment that the trade-routes of European 
merchants began to circle the globe, and to include America and 
Australasia in their orbit as well as Asia and Africa, a world com¬ 
munity was already in being. But the bonds of community may be 
loose and tenuous or they may be thick and strong. For the in¬ 
habitants of a Hebridean island, for instance, are in a closer com¬ 
munity with one another than they are with those who dwell on 
the mainland. And sometimes a community does not include every¬ 
one in the area over which it extends, since hermits, say, or remote, 
self-sufficient mountain villages may play no part in it. There are, 
therefore, degrees of community, and only when the lives of almost 
all people within a certain area have become markedly inter-depend¬ 
ent can these people be expected to think of each other as belonging 
to the same community. But not until they do conceive of each 
other in this way are they likely to think it worth while for their 
relationships to be organized by a common system of social in¬ 
stitutions. 

Now, during the past two centuries, and especially during the 
last fifty years, just such a highly inter-dependent community has 
developed over the whole inhabited surface of our planet. I have 
already referred (I, 2) to the immense volume of contemporary 
international trade, to the ease and rapidity with which people, 
ideas and infectious diseases can now travel throughout the world, 
and to the extent to which any one country’s economic welfare 
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depends upon the behaviour of persons and authorities outside its 
own government’s jurisdiction. But there is in fact an endless 
variety of evidence that this world community exists, and I shall 
confine myself here to pointing out a very few of the institutions 
and institutional activities which would not be a feature of con¬ 
temporary life if this world community were not also widely re¬ 
cognized to exist. 

Consider, for instance, the World Meteorological Organization 
which, as a Specialised Agency of the United Nations, has succeeded 
to the task of the almost eighty-years-old International Meteoro¬ 
logical Organization. Accurate weather reports and predictions 
are even more important now for aviation than they have always 
been for agriculture, sea navigation and flood control. But atmo¬ 
spheric changes have no respect for national frontiers, and if nations 
wish to benefit from the advantages, and protect themselves from 
the inconveniences, of their planet’s weather they must co-operatc 
continuously and universally. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
part of the United Nations’ technical assistance to under-developed 
countries is aimed at filling spatial gaps in the world meteorological 
network. 

Yet this is only a fraction of the economic aid given to backward 
sections of the world community under the auspices of the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and other Specialized Agencies. The 
World Health Organization, for instance, ordinarily administers a 
large number of international conventions for the control of in¬ 
fectious diseases, and its epidemiological office at Geneva is the 
world centre for the notification of quarantines. It co-ordinates 
the health services of different nations by promulgating standard 
tests and terminologies for their use and by offering scholarships 
to individuals for medical study abroad. But it also conducts 
fieldwork against malaria and tuberculosis in backward countries, 
and it organized the supply of vaccine to Egypt during the cholera 
epidemic of October, 1947. Moreover, in technical fields such as 
this many private international associations, too, are at work. 
There is a World Medical Association, for instance, an International 
Society of Surgeons and an International Council of Nurses. In¬ 
deed, between 1930 and 1939 alone over four hundred and fifty 
international conferences were held in relation to different branches 
of the natural and social sciences. 
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Or consider transport and communication. International railway 
organizations have long existed to control international rail traffic 
in Europe and other continents. With analogous purposes the 
Permanent International Association of Road Congresses had by 
1938 secured members from fifty-five nations. Now the world's 
air transport has both a private and a public organization—the 
International Air Transport Association, which regulates tariffs, for 
instance, and International Civil Aviation Organization, which, 
among its other functions, co-ordinates precautions against acci¬ 
dents. For seventy-seven years the carriage of international mail 
has been controlled by conventions which are administered by the 
Universal Postal Union and regulate the movement of several 
thousand million pieces of postal material each year. The Transport 
and Communications Commission of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, like the League of Nations Communications 
and Transit Organization before it, is concerned with the overall 
facilitation of international travel and goods traffic. And the world’s 
cable and radio traffic would fall into chaos if it were not for the 
conventions administered by the International Telecommunications 
Union, which has succeeded to the tasks of the International Tele¬ 
graphic Union and the International Radio Telegraphic Union. 

There are many other ways in which the international interests of 
modern commerce and industry are evidenced by the growth of 
international institutions. Indeed, the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations is the only body able to compile adequate 
statistics of the world’s economic life. The existence of an Inter¬ 
national Bureau of Whaling Statistics, for instance, and of an Inter¬ 
national Council for the Exploration of the Sea indicates a wide¬ 
spread interest in preventing the exhaustion of the sea’s food 
resources. International cartels or combines, especially in the oil, 
chemical and armaments industries, are signs of the many interests 
which industrialists in different countries now have in common, 
while their employees have learnt to co-operate with one another 
in international federations of trades unions. The International 
Labour Organization holds an annual conference, too, where it 
formulates and defines universal standards for working conditions 
which can be applied through national legislation. To this con¬ 
ference each member nation sends four representatives, of which 
two come as members of its government and two as worker and 
employer, respectively. But the delegates vote individually, and 
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that procedure promotes a public expression of the interests which 
all workers and ail employers have severally in common. It is not 
surprising, therefore, in view of these international solidarities, that 
major wars nowadays appear to be as much civil wars within the 
world community as conflicts between different national communities. 
The boundaries of the warring groups do not coincide with any 
national frontiers, and many individual loyalties are divided or 
transferred. For every country now is heavily exposed to the risk 
of fifth-column activity and collaborationism in the event of war, 
even if its national traditions are as old and deep-rooted as those 
of France. 

Of course, many international institutions have a membership 
which is by no means universal. Neither the World Federation of 
Trades Unions, for instance, nor the International Confederation of 
Free Trades Unions can claim to have a universal membership. 
But in many a national community, too, there have often been splits 
and schisms with regard to the organization of this or that field of 
human life. So long as these splits do not occur along the same 
dividing line in every field the community does not thereby cease 
to exist. And there is now so complex a network of institutionalised 
economic interdependence throughout human society that it would 
be absurd to deny the widely acknowledged existence of a world 
community. 

( 2 ) 

It is equally absurd to deny that this world community is poly¬ 
centric in its organisation. It lives, that is to say, under a regime 
of law, but is not a sovereign state nor a part of one, nor is any 
sovereign state a part of it. 

For, in the first place, the conformity of men and women to the 
rules of international law is, on the whole, secured by the operation 
of national and international courts. The courts of all countries, 
for instance, enforce internationally recognized rules against piracy 
and slave-trading. It is true that many national courts, including 
those of the United States and the United Kihgdom, would also 
enforce a national statute which, when enacted, had clearly been in 
conflict with what was hitherto recognized as international law. 
But such statutes are rarely enacted, and if they are enforced this 
enforcement at most repeals the relevant rule of international law. 
It does nothing to show the total non-existence of international law. 
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It is true that all Soviet lawyers explicitly limit their recognition of 
international law to those of its rules which help to further their 
own country’s foreign policy. But no country’s foreign minister 
has ever found it difficult to hire some lawyer compatriots who 
would do this implicitly. In fact, the present scope of effective 
international law roughly measures the extent to which the long¬ 
term interests of the more powerful nation-states are seen by their 
rulers to coincide. Hence, when national governments are them¬ 
selves accused of violating international law, they rarely deny the ex¬ 
istence of that law, but generally seek to interpret it in their favour. 
Those rulers who have been prepared, like the Nazis, to profess their 
defiance of international law have not survived long. Indeed, most 
nation-states are now parties to the statute of the International Court 
of Justice, even if, like Switzerland, they are not members of the 
United Nations, and the Court is also open, under certain conditions, 
to states which are not parties to its statute. 

Occasionally, of course, flagrant violations of international law— 
unilateral breaches of treaty, for instance—go altogether unpunished, 
but only when they are committed or protected by one of the more 
powerful nation-states. After all, there have been many other 
communities, too, in which the rich and powerful, together with 
their prot£g£s, have been able both to enjoy the benefits of living 
under the rule of law and also to remain comparatively immune 
from its liabilities. It is by no means only in the world community 
that some of those subject to a law sometimes succeed in twisting 
its provisions to suit their own ends. Those who object that Soviet 
Russia, say, or the United States can flout international law with 
comparative impunity would do well to compare what others have 
thought about the behaviour of many a feudal magnate in medieval 
Europe, for instance, about the activities of some commercial 
corporations and professional politicians within the United States, 
or about certain party purges and security police detentions within 
Soviet Russia, before arguing that a community in which such 
alleged illegalities occur has no law at all. 

Secondly, the world community is not a sovereign state because 
no institution which regulates the content of international law 
disposes of force sufficient to overwhelm all likely opposition to 
its decisions throughout the world. The world community might 
become a sovereign state if one nation succeeded in establishing 
a world empire, as the Nazis sought to do, or if the United Nations 
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were transformed into, say, a federation in which an international 
police force was strong enough to ensure that all decisions of the 
federal government were universally respected. But, while two such 
powerful nations as Soviet Russia and the United States continue 
to maintain their present level of armaments it is obvious that 
neither form of world sovereign state can exist. Nor, of course, 
since the earth has not been conquered and annexed by the inhabit¬ 
ants of another planet, is our world community any part of a 

sovereign state. 

Finally, we can no longer hold that any sovereign states exist 
within the world community because we know no section of it in 
which every institution regulating the content of the section’s law 
or laws is staffed from among the section’s own members. The 
judicial panel of the International Court, for instance, which takes 
its decisions by a simple majority of the judges present, consists of 
fifteen members, no two of whom may be nationals of the same 
state. Moreover, the individual bonds of these judges with their 
several nation-states are weakened in several ways. They all enjoy 
diplomatic privileges in virtue of their judicial office. Their salaries 
are immune from any taxation. And each must make a solemn 
declaration of international impartiality, which necessarily implies 
his abjuring any ultimate social loyalty to his own national institu¬ 
tions. Nor is this court merely a temporary or ad hoc institution 
like the United Nations war crimes tribunals. The International 
Court remains permanently in session, except for normal vacations, 
and when it was founded in 1945 its continuity with the old Per¬ 
manent Court of International Justice, which was founded in 1920, 
was carefully emphasized in several ways. Its statute was deliber¬ 
ately based on its predecessor’s, and the same numbering of articles 
was retained. More or less the same rules of procedure, too, have 
been adopted by the new court, and declarations accepting the com¬ 
pulsory jurisdiction of the old court continue for the remainder of 
their term to be valid for the new one. 

But the International Court is far from being the only international 
institution to which most or all nation-states have surrendered part 
of their sovereign autonomy. For there are many such institutions 
now, which can take binding decisions without the agreement of 
all their members. The demand for unanimity in all decisions of 
substance, which was embodied in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, expressed a determination of the League’s members to 
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retain their full sovereignty. But even in the League a nation which 
abstained from voting was in practice held to have accepted the 
result of an otherwise unanimous vote. In the United Nations the 
General Assembly takes its important decisions by a two-thirds 
majority, and these decisions are in practice not confined to recom¬ 
mendations which member-states may accept or reject at pleasure. 
They can even regulate the partition of a country, say, like Palestine, 
or the establishment of a new nation-state, like Libya. Moreover, 
all decisions of the Trusteeship Council or of the Economic and 
Social Council are taken by a simple majority. It is true that, unless 
all five permanent members concur, the Security Council cannot 
decide any issues of substance. But instead of defending this option 
of veto—as the old demand for complete unanimity was generally 
defended—on the ground that it preserved the sovereignty of those 
who are entitled to exercise it, the founders of the United Nations 
argued merely that the organized preservation of world peace 
required unanimity among the most powerful nation-states. 

The continued insistence of many members that these and all 
other international bodies have no legal right to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of any nation-state serves to emphasize how much it 
is now taken for granted that the foreign policies of all states, and 
the administration of any backward territories for which they have 
been appointed trustees, are subject to legal control. The distinc¬ 
tion between aggression and defence has replaced that between just 
and unjust wars. Indeed, at United Nations meetings the phrase 
“national sovereignty” is no longer used to refer to anything but 
the domestic autonomy of those states—I call them “nation states”— 
which by mutual recognition, or in virtue of United Nations mem¬ 
bership, are deemed to qualify for this privilege of limited self- 
government. 

Of course, some nation-states are not yet members of the United 
Nations. But these states generally respect the decisions of the United 
Nations, because most of them are candidates for membership of 
that body. In any case they are always members of some other 
international body, like the Universal Postal Union, which in prac¬ 
tice is governed by a simple majority. Indeed, if there are any 
sovereign states at all in the modern world, they are to be found 
only in the remote fastnesses of New Guinea or in other unexplored 
territory, and are therefore quite unknown and unimportant. It is 
true that, if the world community were convulsed by another civil 
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war, all world-wide authority would for a time be broken up and 
two or more warring sovereign states might re-emerge from its 
wreckage. Yet the victors in such a war would certamly seek to 
re-establish some new system of international law and institutions, 
just as the United Nations replaced the League and even inherited 
its buildings, library and bank balance. For the international 
conflicts of to-day are not about whether the world community is to 
be organised but about how this is to be done. 


( 3 ) 

Someone might object, however, that there are several reasons 
why modern world society is not to be thought a polycentric com¬ 
munity. “You seem to be unaware,” he might argue, “that neither 
states nor international lawyers are agreed about the nature and 
content of international law. Many hold, for instance, that what 
goes under the name of‘international law’ is merely an ever-changing 
system of inter-state customs and promises to which a fictional 
legality is ascribed by the wishful thinking of utopia-minded jurists. 
They insist, accordingly, that no individual men and women, but 
only sovereign states, can be subject to international law. If you 
deny that there are any sovereign states, therefore, you would seem 
to them to be denying that there are any subjects at all of inter¬ 
national law, and if you affirm the existence of international law 
you must, on their view, admit the existence of sovereign states. 
They would probably also point out how every sovereign state 
reserves the right to act how it chooses, where its own vital interests 
are at stake, and how, accordingly, no process of law can settle 
international disputes arising out of such interests. A set of rules, 
they claim, which thus allows the possibility of non-justiciable 
disputes, and which also admits the validity of treaties imposed by 
force, can hardly be regarded as law at all. Now these upholders of 
national sovereignty may be mistaken about the nature and content 
of international law. But, if so, you have not shown their mistake. 
For their theory is a theory in jurisprudence, and your argument 
has been largely a piece of journalism or contemporary history. 
You have cited no judicial decisions, no legal maxims, no text-book 
authorities. And without some attempt at juristic argument you 
can prove nothing at all about international law. In any case, since 
your social philosophy postulates universal agreement about its 
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principles you had best remain silent about such a controversial 
topic as this.” 

But I am not concerned with international law or with sovereign 
states in any technical sense in which the words “law” and “sove¬ 
reign state” may be used by this or that school of jurists. I have 
instead been using those words in the way that is most appropriate 
for the journalist, politician or voter who seeks to take part in a 
reasoned discussion of conflicting social policies. Hence, what 
matters for my theory of a world polycentric community, is not 
what judges or lawyers say, but what courts and other human 
organizations achieve. I do not mean that we should be indifferent 
about what views of international law are taken by those who are 
technically expert in it. For I shall show later (V, 5) how a good 
world citizen is committed amongst his other duties to encourage 
some of these views and discourage others. But I should be arguing 
in a circle if I assumed that any such views were also premisses on 
which social philosophy could rely. It is certainly a technical 
problem whether or not individuals are subjects of international law 
and whether or not there can be non-justiciable disputes between 
nations. But the truth that a world polycentric community exists, 
and that its existence affects the lives of all individual men and 
women, is logically independent of the answer to that problem. 

Perhaps those who are still victims of the Political Obsession 
are particularly prone to make the kind of objection which I am 
answering. They naturally hold that the world community must 
itself be a sovereign state—in the non-technical sense—before it is 
correct to claim that the seventy or eighty nation-states are no longer 
sovereign. Now it is true that the sovereign state is the ideal of 
social organization with which most civilized people have been most 
familiar for several centuries, and that it is always difficult for anyone 
to grasp the realities of a situation for which he has no familiar mode 
of description. It is true, too, that the extent to which any actual 
community satisfies the conditions of sovereign statehood is a 
matter of degree, as is the extent to which any social phenomena 
fit any system of classification at all. So that it is possible for people 
to describe the contemporary situation merely as one in which the 
conditions of sovereign statehood are less perfectly exemplified than 
in previous centuries. 

Those who put forward this description must nevertheless deter¬ 
mine whether a modern nation-state is more or less of a sovereign 
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state than the modern world community, in order to decide where 
they owe their ultimate social loyalty. But they can only determine 
this by establishing some order of priority, or relative importance, 
among the various conditions of sovereign statehood. If they 
think,°for instance, that the disposal of overwhelming force within 
the state’s frontiers is a more important condition than complete 
autonomy, they will decide that they still owe an ultimate loyalty 
to their own nation-state because it is still a sovereign state. For, 
although every nation-state has now lost the free and uninhibited 
sway over its own foreign policy which it exercised for some 
centuries, the world community has not yet acquired a regular 
police force and army of its own. “Even if human society is in 
process of transition,” they argue, “from a plurality of sovereign 
states towards a single super-state—a world empire, say, or a world 
federation—the process has not gone far enough for us to transfer 

our loyalties to the wider community.” 

But the structure of social life at any place or period can never 
be classified as simply and uniquely as most philatelists, for example, 
classify their postage-stamps. If we are to produce any description 
at all of the continuous process with which the heterogeneous events 
of social life succeed each other, we must distinguish what we may 
claim to be different phases in it. We can only do this by imposing 
on the infinitely complex flow of actual history the categories of 
abstraction and selection which we think both most appropriate to 
it and also most relevant to the immediate purpose of our descrip¬ 
tion. Accordingly, whenever one particular system of classification 
ceases to fit at all closely the facts of human life, we should devise 
another category or categories which will be more appropriate to 
recent developments or to our new knowledge about the past, If 
our previous system has now become so inappropriate that, in order 
to use it as a basis for our practical decisions, we must supplement 
it by additional rules about the relative importance of its various 
criteria, we should obviously do better to apply a different mode 
of description. In a somewhat analogous fashion natural scientists, 
for instance, are prepared to drop terms like “phlogiston” from their 
vocabulary, when the continued use of these terms requires an 
excessive amount of qualification and redefinition. 

I therefore use the words “polycentric community” instead of 
“sovereign state” to express the category under which the contem¬ 
porary phase of human relationships can most appropriately and 
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correctly be classified by voters, journalists and politi 
more accurately we can describe this phase to ourselves, the better 
able we shall be to discuss reasonably with each other the merits of 
whatever social policies are proposed for our consideration. There 
is certainly no state sovereignty to-day that Bodin, Austin, Palmer¬ 
ston or Bismarck, say, would have recognized as such, and it is 
misleading to continue using a terminology which suggests that 
there is. If we wish to describe the organization of nation-states, 
therefore, or at least of the more powerful ones, we can say that 
they enjoy domestic autonomy, but not that they are sovereign 
states. The technical use of the phrase “national sovereignty” at 
United Nations meetings, as I have already pointed out, refers now 
to no more than this armed domestic autonomy, and it is only in 
such a technical sense that any “sovereign states” should still be 
said to exist. Indeed, the widely felt need for such a reclassification 
of human relationships is evident from the common use of a new 
name for the single polycentric community into which the old world 
of sovereign states has now been transformed. Officials of the 
United Nations Secretariat, for instance, are on occasion praised for 
their loyalty to “the international community” and the problem of 
refugees is held to be one of “the international community’s” 
responsibilities. 



( 4 ) 

It follows that we are all co-citizens of one polycentric community. 
To its law and institutions we all owe a loyalty which should over¬ 
ride our other social loyalties whenever they conflict with it. For 
when people are bound by two or more legal systems, they owe a 
supreme allegiance to the one which is most widely administered, 
as I have shown (IV, 6), and the modern world community is wider 
than all the several nation-states, cities and other organized groups 
of which men and women are also members, because it includes them 
all within itself. Of course, I do not mean that individual member¬ 
ship of a nation-state plus national membership of the United 
Nations adds up to individual membership of the United Nations. 
For that argument would be a gross fallacy. Rather, the United 
Nations is just one, though the most important one, of the many 
international organisations within the modem world community 
which directly or indirectly impinge in various ways on the lives 
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of individual men and women. The world citizenship of which 
I speak is constituted by individual membership of this world com¬ 
munity itself, not by membership of some national or international 

organisation within it. . . . c 

We have all, therefore, a moral duty to prevent the violation of 

international law, and since our fellows, like us, have this duty we 
have also a correlative moral right to the proper administration and 
observance of international law on their part. We are obliged for 
instance, to help personally in enforcing international law if called 
upon to do so by a constitutionally legitimate decision of the United 
Nations, whether it is our own national government that is acting 
illegally or another. We ought, too, within our own nation-states 
to oppose any party advocating a policy that may, through the 
breach of a treaty, say, or an act of aggression lead to a violation of 
international law. Accordingly, we have a moral right to expect 
that our national politicians, diplomats and generals should scrupu¬ 
lously uphold the rule of law in whatever international dealings they 

engage us—in Guatemala just as much as in Korea. 

Thus we are all committed as world citizens to certain social 
policies, and I shall coin a word to describe any such policy. I shall 
call it “mundialist”, just as in French it has come to be called 


“mondialiste”. 

There are already two systems of moral rights which are often 
but not always claimed by individuals vis-a-vis their national 
governments. Since the seventeenth century it has been common to 
claim, with a varying measure of success, certain rights of personal 
liberty, such as freedom of speech and of worship, and during the 
last hundred years a widespread and frequently disappointed claim 
has also developed for certain rights of personal welfare, like the 
right to public maintenance in ill health or unemployment. There 
is a now a third system of moral rights, to which we are all entitled, 
however much we fail to receive them—the rights of world citizen¬ 
ship. The two earlier claims are normally defended by theories 
about the purpose of social organization, on which many still 
disagree. But the rights of world citizenship depend on the current 
extent of social organization, and about this all reasonable people 
must agree. The two older types of theory, often called “liberal >> 
and “socialist”, respectively, hold that there are certain individual 
rights which it should be the main purpose of all governments to 
protect. But mundialism is not inconsistent with either of these 
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outlooks, since it is concerned with a different field of governmental 
activity. For mundialism is mainly relevant to the foreign policies 
of nation-state governments, not to their domestic policies. 

The development of liberal theories is generally correlated with 
the Protestant Reformation and the growing power of bankers, 
merchants and master-craftsmen, while the rise of socialist theories 
is explained in terms of the new turn given to capitalist enterprise 
by the industrial revolution and the consequent emergence of an 
industrial proletariat. If major economic changes, therefore, are 
likely to stimulate the individual to make new claims on his govern¬ 
ment, it is hardly surprising that mundialism should become popular 
in the world community which twentieth century technology has 
helped to create. Indeed, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights which was made by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on December 10, 1948, already embodies some mundialist 
rights as well as liberal and socialist ones. It asserts, for instance, 
that the education to which everyone has a right should further the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace, and 
that everyone is entitled to an international order in which the 
standards set up by the Declaration can be fully attained. 


( 5 ) 

Unfortunately, however, there is no unique and universally 
accepted code of international law to which world citizens can 
appeal, but only a variety of recognized sources, such as the decisions 
of national and international courts, the customs of civilized nations, 
the texts of international conventions, and the dicta of jurists. Even 
the International Court's decisions cannot, by setting judicial pre¬ 
cedents, build up any firm and determinate body of law in the 
technical sense of “law”—because they are precluded by its Statute 
from having any binding force except in respect of the particular 
case on which they are pronounced. Moreover, these recognize 
sources can be used selectively to support divergent views about the 
content of international law and about the general character whic 

should therefore be ascribed to that law. 

On the one hand, for instance, since only nation-states may e 
parties before the International Court, it can be argued that in¬ 
dividual human beings cannot be subjects of international aw. 
Since, too, the Court's jurisdiction is limited to matters specia y 
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provided for in international agreements, except in respect of those 
states which are willing to assign it a wider competence, it can be 
argued that non-justiciable disputes may occur between nations. 
On the basis of such arguments some jurists regard international 
law in general as no more than a system of inter-state promises. 
On the other hand it may be pointed out that the International 
Court has itself attributed an international legal personality to the 
organization of the United Nations, that most of the Specialised 
Agencies are entitled to ask advisory opinions from the Court, that 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations has granted 
various grades of consultative status to many non-governmental 
organizations, that the Universal Postal Union and the International 
Telecommunications Union have admitted several colonies and 
protectorates to membership, or that individuals have been prose¬ 
cuted for crimes against international law in courts set up by the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission and approved by the 
Assembly of the United Nations at its first meeting. On evidence 
such as this jurists argue, in perhaps greater numbers, that nation¬ 
states are not the only subjects of international law. And it seems 
then that international law must be more than a system of inter¬ 
state promises. Or again, since, for instance, the Charter of the 
United Nations specifically subordinates the right of national self- 
defence to the authority of the Security Council, it may be argued 


that non-justiciable disputes cannot occur. 

Of course, the experts argue much more elaborately than this on 
such subjects. It seems absurd, too, to deny that the study of inter¬ 
national law—in the technical sense—is a legal science, in view of 
the eminence of the lawyers and jurists who pursue it. Indeed, 
these experts must have some common ground on which to argue 
with one another, since they have formed common professional and 
academic associations, like the Institute of International Law. 
Moreover, even when sources conflict, the weight of evidence may 
point much more in one direction than in another. Yet when the 
experts have been assembled together in order to determine an 
agreed codification of international law, at the Hague, for instance, 
in 1930, or more recently in a special commission of the United 
Nations, the results have been extremely meagre. No international 
gathering of natural scientists, of chemists, say, or of physicists, 
no national assembly of British lawyers or of French lawyers, would 
produce so little agreement about the proper content of text-books 
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in their own several sciences. If the study of international law is a 
science at all, then, it seems to be a science which is riddled with 
antinomies. 

Nor is there any secret why all attempts to codify international 
law have been so unsuccessful. The foreign ministries of the more 
powerful nations are reluctant to bind themselves by such a code, 
and their legal advisers have never failed to supply them with a fund 
of learned arguments which they could use to fortify their objections 
to any specific proposals on the subject. For, so long as the pro¬ 
visions of international law remain sufficiently ambiguous and elastic, 
the more powerful national governments can enjoy a wide freedom 
of action in foreign affairs without their conduct’s being branded 
as indisputably illegal. They can thus take full advantage of their 
own military and economic superiority in dealing with less powerful 
governments, though it would perhaps be invidious to cite examples 
of a practice which—as it seems, at least, to the smaller nations— 
has been so common. Furthermore, if the more powerful govern¬ 
ments have any long-standing claims against other nations, they can 
continue to allege, so long as no codification takes place, that inter¬ 
national law stands in their favour, without increasing the risk that 
this allegation may turn out to be false. Finally, if anyone suggests 
that their overt or covert opposition to codification is itself disloyal 
to the international community, because it weakens, rather than 
strengthens, the rule of international law, they argue that if the 
provisions of international law become too determinate and in¬ 
elastic nation-states will cease altogether to respect it and that their 
own attitude therefore is in the best interests of the international 

community. 

But no good world citizen can support this attitude. No modern 
nation can afford to withdraw from the international community, 
and so none can afford to cease professing respect for international 
law. Accordingly, if the provisions of that law become more 
determinate, its authority would become stronger, not weaker, even 
though the smaller nations would then be better protected against 
the greater. Codification, of course, is not the only way by which 
this can be achieved, for most Anglo-Saxon jurists, for instance, are 
naturally inclined to favour building up an adequate body of case- 
law instead. But every world citizen should support the progressive 
determination of international law by one recognized means or 
another. It follows, too, that any static interpretation of inter- 
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national law is to be discouraged. If international law is the law 
of a developing world community, it must itself be capable of 
development. So that, even though a century ago only nation¬ 
states were subjects of international law and non-justiciable disputes 
could occur between them, we ought to discourage our foreign 
ministries and the lawyers whom they employ from contending that 
either of these two propositions is a feature of current law’. since 
they tend to weaken it by seriously restricting its scope. No so- 
called “tradition” of international law deserves any respect from 
world citizens when it conflicts under contemporary conditions with 

their social loyalty. . 

Since international law has developed so unsystematically from 

such a wide variety of sources, it would be surprising indeed it it 
did not still contain a number of prima facie antinomies in the present 
polycentric phase of the world community's history. But all 
citizens of the modern world should guard against the danger that 
officials of national governments may be consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously tempted to profess just those theories about international 
law which enable them to maintain or promote their own personal 
power by preventing the establishment of effective international 

controls. 

( 6 ) 

Yet the rule of international law can never be as secure as it 
should be against the violence of armed national governments until 
it is enforced by a permanent body of international police. Nor will 
the provisions of that law be as precisely adaptable as they should be 
to the constantly changing circumstances of the world community 
until they can be established or repealed by an international legisla¬ 
ture. Hence we are all committed by our obligations as world 
citizens to creating—by whatever steps or stages we can the 
machinery of world government which would render our hitherto 
polycentric community a single sovereign state. But we should be 
radically mistaken if we thought of this mundialist policy, in the 
way that some theorists have done, as a programme for designing 
a vast world state on the model of some particular nation-state with 
which we happen to be familiar. For it must be a policy that all 
reasonable people can be expected to accept, whatever the nation, 
party or church to which they belong. And they will certainly not 
accept it unless their own particular nation, party or church is 
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allowed to retain its own specific identity and to continue, in large 
measure, its previous practices. 

In general, therefore, the mundialist world state must be a very 
heterogeneous society, and mundialists would do wrong to plan it 
by projecting the ideals of their own particular group on to a global 
scale. Obviously it must reserve a large measure of autonomy to 
nation-states, and its constitution must accordingly be of a federal 
character. But, though both the United States, for instance, and 
Soviet Russia are (in one sense or another) federations, neither of 
these governmental patterns should constitute the mundialist ideal. 
Neither the legitimacy of private corporations and combines, on 
the one hand, nor the leadership of the Communist party, on the 
other, can be justified to all reasonable people as a world-wide policy 
for the organisation of human life, because, as I have shown (II), 
we do not all share the same moral standards. The constitution of 
a world state must be as neutral as possible with regard to the 
liberal, socialist or mixed policies which national governments 
severally choose to pursue in their domestic affairs. 

It would be a gross oversimplification, however, to say merely 
that a world government should have the power to control matters 
of international concern, while all other powers should be reserved 
to national governments. For we cannot easily determine, to general 
satisfaction, how far such international concern extends. In pre¬ 
vious centuries national governments extended their power by 
territorial annexations, which were proclaimed to the world by a 
symbolism of flags and uniforms. This type of imperialism would 
obviously involve a breach of international law if it were practised 
to-day, and the colonial nations of western Europe, which, as 
sovereign states, practised it from the sixteenth century onwar s 
with outstanding success, are now plausibly attacked by many or 
their record. Yet the two nations whose politicians and journalists 
have been loudest in these attacks, the United States and Soviet 
Russia, also accuse each other of expanding their own power y 
other forms of imperialism. The United States government is 
accused of controlling the affairs of smaller nations by means o 
financial and commercial pressures, and the Russians are charge 
with using Communist party orthodoxy as a method of subordinating 
other countries’ policies to the interests of Russia. It is instructive 
to compare, perhaps, how the Pope was often accused, in t e 
polycentric community of medieval Europe, of using church ortho- 
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doxy as an instrument of secular domination. Indeed, it is not 
surprising that Russian and American propagandists should rage 
so much against colonial domination-the way in which sovereign 
states expand—if their own governments are in practice using other 
means of conquest, more appropriate to a polycentric community 
in a global effort to succeed to the old hegemony of the colonial 
powers. Moreover, just as during that hegemony international law 
afforded no protection against territorial conquest, so now against 
economic or ideological annexation there lies no appeal to the 
International Court or the Security Council. Nor by any indis¬ 
putable marks, like the flags and uniforms that symbolized territorial 
annexation, may we distinguish an economically or ideologically 
induced subservience from the free-co-operation which often results 

from a coincidence of national interests. 

Again, poverty and ill health may be much more prevalent in 
some countries than in others. But people will disagree about the 
extent which these are matters of international concern. Many 
argue that a discontent which has no constitutional remedy within 
the world community is a standing stimulus to revolutionary vio¬ 
lence. But others oppose any plan for redistributing income from 
the richer to the poorer nations on the ground that no government 
of a richer nation will ever get its subjects to agree to such a measure. 

On issues such as these we must expect that the rifts which 
already occur within the United Nations will continue to divide 
the members of an international legislature. The constitutional 
policy which mundialists should support for the world community 
must aim, therefore, at a secure and acceptable framework of in¬ 
stitutions within which all such controversial issues can be settled 
by reasoned discussion and voting instead of by violence. In this 
legislature the members are certain to divide into different groups 
and parties so far as they differ about what matters are to be regarded 
as being of international concern. Some, probably, the maximalists, 
will always be seeking to increase the powers of the federal govern¬ 
ment by amending the world state’s constitution. But in general 
mundialists should not make even more difficult and lengthy than 
is unavoidable the process of transforming our polycentric com¬ 
munity into a sovereign state. They should not insist that certain 
powers should be given to the federal government at the outset, 
which important sections of world opinion will not tolerate. They 
should not insist, for instance, on an international court of human 
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rights, which will foist socialist freedoms on America and liberal 
freedoms on Russia, nor on the international control of human 
migration. 

The organisational structure that mundialists should propose for 
the world community, therefore, must incorporate a complex, 
multidimensional balance of power, in which no organised interest 
need feel devoid of allies and none can permanently dominate the 
rest. If a man advocates social loyalty to his fellow world citizens 
on the ground that it is essential for promoting that reasoned dis¬ 
cussion of conflicting social policies which we all think worthwhile, 
he is committed to supporting the balance of world power which 
will best permit that discussion to continue. 

Only part of this balance, as I have already pointed out (III, 10), 
can be supplied by the constitution. There must certainly be a 
federal division of governmental powers between national and inter¬ 
national authorities, and some separation of judicial, executive and 
legislative functions within the world government. By dividing the 
international armed forces into several separate units, by rotating 
their commands, and by progressively reducing their size when 
national governments disarm, we should guard against the possi¬ 
bility of a world coup d'etat by an international commander. By 
making individuals subject to the jurisdiction of federal courts in 
appropriate matters we should ensure that these forces act as police 
more often than as an army, and so we should limit the disturbance 
of equilibrium which any armed action for the enforcement of 
international law would create. Moreover, in a legislature which 
has more than one chamber we could give due weight to the different 
principles of representation which would undoubtedly be advocated, 
to the representation of nationalities and of wealth, for instance, 
as well as of population. Indeed, it might well also be possible to 
divide up the power to legislate for the whole world, together with 
the appropriate executive functions, according to the field of human 
affairs concerned, just as the World Health Organization, for in¬ 
stance, and the Universal Postal Union are at present quite separate 
from the Security Council. For, if we are to set up a world govern¬ 
ment at all we cannot afford to risk concentrating world power into 
too few hands. And we should therefore also encourage the 
regional decentralisation of authority which has already taken place 
within some of the United Nations Specialised Agencies, such as the 
World Health Organization. 
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Yet we must be able to tackle systematically the long-term causes 
of international violence. If, for example, the problem of world 
over-population cannot be solved by improved methods of food 
production, by the spread of birth control or by voluntary redis¬ 
tributions of population, we must not ignore the possibility that 
space travel if adequately financed and encouraged may eventually 
facilitate inter-planetary colonization. Such a prospect should seem 
rather less fantastic to-day than a proposal for the discovery and 
colonization of America in the European middle ages. 

Outside the institutions and activities which are directly regulated 
by the world community’s constitution mundialists must envisage 
that private international bodies, such as churches, parties or 
commercial corporations, as well as national governments, will 
participate in the balance of world power. Even in the United 
Nations there have been many votes which owed more to the 
sympathy of one Moslem or Catholic for another, for instance, or 
to the unpopularity of the colonial nations, than to the gulf between 
the American and Russian blocs. So that every diversity of culture, 
morals, religion, and scientific outlook is to be welcomed so far as 
it is consistent with the rights and duties of world citizenship. 
Whether in jurisprudence, for instance, or in physics, mundialists 
must regard all differences of learned opinion as having a valuable 
function to perform. For they all tend to prevent that uniformity 
of human ideology which would make it easy for one section of 
mankind—the most intelligent, say—to dominate the rest. 

Yet without a general willingness to compromise and a habitual 
sentiment of tolerance, as I have already pointed out (III, 10), no 
balance of power can constitute a durable and efficient system of 
social organization. A two-party system, for instance, like the 
British, depends on just such a willingness of diverse sectional 
interests to combine into no more than two parliamentary groupings. 
But where there is a multitude of parties government cannot be 
carried on with any ease and efficiency, and if serious grievances 
cannot be quickly remedied by constitutional means they are likely 
to provoke violence. Accordingly, mundialists must try to promote 
a general sense of unity, continuity and mutual trust within the 
world community. Some work has already been done by the old 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, by 
publications and broadcasts of the United Nations Secretariat’s 
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Department of Information, and by United 
in different countries. At least as important are the various inter¬ 
national programmes of technical assistance to economically back¬ 
ward countries (V, 1), but only so far as these are administered in 
a spirit of neighbourly help by one group of world citizens to 
another, and not in one of missionary charity. The Family of 
Nations recognized by eighteenth-century international lawyers may 
have been confined to Christian Europe, but now every Asiatic and 
every African, every' Buddhist, every Moslem and every so-called 
pagan, is as much a citizen of the world as every European. To call 
such people “backward” without qualification and to treat them as 
such is to attach just that overwhelming importance to material 
prosperity which they themselves often find most repulsive in 
modern European and American civilization. Thus these pro¬ 
grammes of aid and advice will promote the solidarity of the world 
community just so far as they are administered in the appropriate 
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spirit. 

But more than one generation may pass before the sentiment of 
world citizenship is as strong and wide-spread as mundialists must 
desire and before, in particular, the leaders of Russia and America 
are willing to work together in a world legislature. Indeed, the 
most important standing duty for mundialists is not to declare 
monotonously the desirability of world government or world 
isocracy (which is just to repeat in a special case the old platitude 
(III, 9) about taming power), but to promote conditions for its 
possibility. So long as European and American children, for in¬ 
stance, are taught world history as if it were the history of the rise, 
expansion and global triumph of a European civilization—a Hebraeo- 
Greco-Roman synthesis which later nations, like the English, de¬ 
veloped, adorned and exported—, it will not be easy for them to 
grow up good world citizens. If elementary historical education 
should be cast into any framework at all, it must describe the rich 
variety of human civilizations that have existed and still exist, trace 
their constant interaction, and emphasize how wide are the historical 
sources even of modern technology, for neither algebra, for instance, 
nor printing originated in Europe or the Mediterranean. 


GO 

Against this mundialist programme we may expect a welter of 
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objections. “A sovereign state,” it will be argued, “is impossible, 
if it is to be of the sort which you propose. No world state can 
govern unless, as Weldon 16 has shown, it enforces a theory of political 
obligation which is in keeping with its own character. A com¬ 
munist world state is possible, therefore, or a liberal one. But it is 
silly to think that communist governments can co-exist with liberal 
ones as different national authorities within a single world state. 
If you wish to advocate some form of international federation, you 
had much better confine its scope initially to the nations of western 
Europe, America and the British Commonwealth, which already 
have a common outlook on political life. You can always hope, too, 
that most members of other nations may later be won over, by a 
series of revolutions, to share the ‘Western’ point of view. Even 
if a world government can have no external enemy—and many 
consider such an enemy to be essential for the existence of any 
sovereign state—at least it would in this way have a few internal 
enemies. It could bolster its authority by tracking down the real 
or imaginary plots of those who adhered to old and discredited 
ideologies.” 

Someone else may then make an even more radical objection. 
“It is difficult to see,” he might argue, “that we should have gained 
anything by setting up such a state. As Comfort 17 has pointed out, 
its governmental institutions would merely provide an even grander 
means of self-expression for the social delinquents whose lust for 
power has hitherto been exercised in the cabinets, ministries and 
general staffs of nation-states. Your mundialist revolution would 
produce its Cromwell, its Napoleon or its Stalin like any other. 
Indeed, you will never see a better world until such men have learnt 
to love not power but each other. Or, if you prefer to express this 
same truth in a religious form you must allow, as Toynbee^ and 
Bergson 19 have emphasized, that the whole of mankind can never 
dwell together in brotherly love until they have learnt to exchange 
their intrinsically conflicting as well as parochial loyalties for com¬ 
mon allegiance to a heavenly King. The only good world citizenship 
is not the secular one which you advocate, but the spiritual one 
which, you say (IV, 7), was preached by Zeno, Panaetius and Hol- 

(16) T. D. Weldon, States and Morals, 1946, p. 286. 

(17) A. Comfort, Authority and Delinquency in the Modem State, 1950, p. 108. 

(18) A. Toynbee, The Study of History , 1934, vol. vi, p. 13. . 

(19) H. Bergson, Let Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, 1932, ated by 
Toynbee, loc. cit. 
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bach, and which has always been the ideal of Christianity and many 
other religions. In the meanwhile you would be well advised not 
to assert that even now loyalty to the international community 
takes moral precedence over all national allegiances, since you may 
thereby expose yourself or your readers to the charge of fostering 
treason, sedition and disaffection within your, or their, nation¬ 
state.” 

Now, in the first place, what is customarily understood by treason 
is the transference of loyalty from one nation-state to another, not 
from national to international institutions. Moreover, if the 
declared public policy of a man’s national government, as of the 
United Kingdom government, for instance, is to uphold the prin¬ 
ciples and prestige of the United Nations, he cannot be accused of 
any disloyalty if he merely shows what this mundialist outlook 

implies. 

Secondly, we should not apply the perfectionist standards ot 
religion to a field where the gradualist criteria of social progress are 
more appropriate. Social reforms have not always waited on a 
religious change of heart in the past, nor, therefore, should we expect 
them to do so in the future. Our educational machinery should 
certainly be directed to forestalling the development of social 
delinquency among the young. But only a world government 
can ensure that such preventive measures are world-wide. Indeed, 
the internal enemy of a mundialist world state, if there is one, would 
be neither the communist nor the capitalist, but the man who loves 
power for its own sake. Those who make a cult of domination, as 
the Nazis did, profess themselves permanently opposed to the 
tolerant balance of organized interests which all world citizens 


should support. 

Nevertheless, if anyone proposes to eliminate altogether all power 
of man over man, he is propounding a religious ideal, not a realisable 
social policy, as I have already shown (III, 9 and 10). This ideal 
of a spiritual world citizenship is a fine and noble one, which we 
should do ill to despise. But we are also citizens in the secular world 
of everyday life, and to the modern international community we owe 
a social loyalty which we ought not to disregard. That social 
obligation commits us, moreover, to promoting the establishment 
of a world state, though we must take care lest the tactics which we 
employ in the pursuit of such a policy have consequences which are 
incompatible with it. If our means are not to corrupt our ends, we 
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must promote mundialism by constitutional methods and not by 
revolutionary violence. We want no mundialist generals. 

It is a common form of immaturity for a man to design a social 
utopia, and then to feel angry that his fellows have not seen fit to 
execute his design. Those who seek to be mature in their social 
thought must distinguish between the designing of an ideal pattern 
and the devising of immediately practicable policies which will cause 
their community to approximate closer and closer to this ideal. 
They should not design patterns to which they cannot approximate, 
for this leads to frustration and despair. Nor, of course, should they 
ignore in practice the ideals which they profess in theory and so 
produce in themselves a sentiment of guilt and self-disgust. 

Finally, if anyone supposes that a world sovereign state is im¬ 
possible unless it enforces a uniform ideology, he not only makes 
the mistake of envisaging this world state on the familiar model of 
a nation-state, but also exaggerates the amount of ideological uni¬ 
formity that has prevailed within some nation-states. We do not 
require an identity of belief, but identity of mundialist interest. 
The organisational structure of the international community is, and 
need be, no more like that of, say, nineteenth century France than 
the latter resembled that of Athens in the fifth century b.c. As the 
pattern of sovereign state organization moves from city-states 
through nation-states to the world-state, it requires, and on the 
whole finds, progressively less uniformity of culture and thoughtways 
among the members of the political communities which embody it. 
Above all, a world state which faces no external enemies, except in 
the apparently unlikely event of invasion from another planet, needs 
much less unity of thought and action among its members than did 
the older sovereign states which were constantly at war with one 
another. So that the theory of social obligation which is most in 
keeping with its heterogeneous character is the one which I have 
already outlined. For if its citizens wish, despite their many different 
points of view, to determine its social policies by the procedure of 
reasoned discussion—by debate and ballot—they must take especial 
care to remain loyal to its law and institutions. 

Of course, few individuals, if any, can be mundialists and nothing 
else in their social outlook. Some of them, therefore, may advocate 
various regional federations of like-minded peoples. But these plans 
for a European federation, say, or an Atlantic one, have nothing 
whatever to do with world government. If anyone thinks that a 
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regional federation can be so designed that by the voluntary accre¬ 
tion of new members it could gradually grow into a world state, he 
has failed to see how much the constitution of such a partial federa¬ 
tion must differ from that of a global federation which all reasonable 
people would accept. Just because a regional union would be for 
some time, at least, only partial, it must be well prepared to defend 
itself against external attack. It must therefore achieve much greater 
unity and integration than would be universally acceptable for a 
world state. 

Indeed, it is odd that many advocates of world government, like 
Curry 20 , for instance, have placed such emphasis on comparing world 
federation with the foundation of the United States of America. 
The publicists of the United States constitution, Hamilton, Madison 
and Jay, thought that the principal value of a federal system, as 
opposed to the league of sovereign states which it was to supersede, 
would be to strengthen the country’s position vis-a-vis other nations, 
both in peace and in war. The security of internal peace was an 
additional advantage, but a comparatively unimportant one, because 
no war between the ex-colonies seemed likely. In the same way 
any war between Western countries seems unlikely now, and the 
main purpose of a regional federation or federations within the 
Western bloc would be to strengthen its self-confidence, bargaining 
power and defensive ability. But the problem of world federation 
is quite a different one, for the purpose of such a union is internal, 
not external security. 

A generation or even a century may pass before this union is 
immediately practicable. Yet all mundialists should constantly 
press their national rulers to make those compromises and mutual 
concessions without which no world government can be peacefully 
planned, prepared and set up. In particular, the smaller nations, 
which have most to gain by world federation, must press all citizens 
of the international community to support it. For the governments 
of the greater nations will naturally be more reluctant to accept firm 
and lasting restrictions on whatever imperialist ambitions they may 
be accused of cherishing. So long as two great nations are alleged 
by each other’s propagandists to be threatening the world, most 
other countries are forced to seek protection by one from the other, 
and the poly centric system remains. Even a pact or treaty between 
the major powers would not radically alter this situation. Accord¬ 
ed) W. B. Curry, The Case for 'Federal Union, 1939, pp. 35, 36. 
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ingly, we should generally suspect that those American or Russian 
politicians and officials who are loudest in asserting the impossibility 
of world federation may have a vested interest in preventing its 

achievement. 

( 8 ) 

How, as a conclusion or epilogue, shall we place our social 
philosophy, and the policies to which it commits us, in their proper 
perspectives ? How should we sum up the general picture of human 
life which they assume ? And what relation does this picture bear 
to those which other branches of philosophy or other social philo¬ 
sophies suggest ? 

Clearly the creatures about whom I have been writing are not 
typified by the spiritual man of other-worldly religions, the intellect¬ 
ual man of Enlightenment theory, the economic man of the Utilitar¬ 
ians and Marxists, or the heroic man of Nietzsche and the Nazis. 
They are rather to be described as versatile and protean beings, 
whose diversity of outlooks and attitudes is not to be compassed 
within the bounds of any single ideology. They have this in com¬ 
mon, that they are all fallible, yet all capable of reasoning with one 
another. So that at its best their social organization, like their 
science, is a co-operative endeavour which profits by the number of 
those taking part and the variety of their outlooks. 

While most scientists still thought, as did Descartes, that the laws 
of nature could be conclusively discovered by themselves or their 
successors, it was hardly surprising that their contemporaries often 
advocated dogmatic and intolerant solutions to the problems of 
communal life and expected that a perfect society would result 
therefrom. But now that no scientific theory is thought immune 
from correction or recall, people should be readier to perceive that 
the evils of human society can only be redressed piecemeal, that no 
end to this process is foreseeable, and that reasonable men and women 
may not always be unanimous about what is evil and how it is to be 
avoided. We no longer believe that human reason is a faculty of 
intellectual intuition—“the soul’s eye”, in Plato’s words—which can 
spy out eternal truths of science or ethics. Yet in its proper function 
as a method of controversy and of theorizing—of “discursive 
understanding”, as Kant called it—our reason is no less important 
to us. 

Again, we no longer believe, like the Stoics, that harmony or 
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order is a uniform and unchangeable feature of the physical universe, 
but rather a characteristic of it which can vary in quantity and dis¬ 
tribution. So we should not find it odd to aim in our human 
society at an untidy and shifting equilibrium between many con¬ 
flicting tensions and interests. And just as philosophers of science 
have tended to substitute a critical study of scientific theorizing for 
attempts to do the scientists’ job better than they can do it them¬ 
selves, so too in social philosophy our concern is with the criteria 
of social argument, not the proposal of legislation. In an age where 
many a man’s life in society seems, as Paine put it, “a wilderness of 
turnpike gates through which he is to pass by tickets from one to 
the other”, it is worth while emphasizing that we are all as well- 
fitted as any who claim to be our rulers to argue about where our 
true loyalties lie. At any rate, many still find this self-assertion more 
satisfactory than an Epicurean withdrawal into the cult of personal 
relations or a Cynic indifference to the conduct and conventions of 
organised society. 

The tragicomedy of man as a cognitive and social being, then, is 
that his science and society are in principle incapable of attaining 
the ideal standards of truth and value which he himself can never¬ 
theless conceive. Perhaps this is only a corollary of the fact that 
he lives in, and is part of, a physical universe which he has not 
created and can never completely master. But it would betray a 
grossly distorted perspective to suggest that any philosophy can 
finally eradicate all the puzzles and predicaments to which these and 
other features of the human situation may give rise. 
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